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L.L.0. Notes 


When the International Labour Conference which mects next 
June takes up the question of reduction of hours of work in the textile, 
printing, and chemical industries, it will have the great advantage 
of knowing what are the opinions of experts on the practical aspects 
of the problem as it presents itself in each of these industries. The 
two tripartite meetings held in Geneva last month were thoroughly 
representative of the parties most directly concerned in the daily 
life of the printing and the chemical trades in most of the countries 
where those trades are of any real importance. They were brought 
together, not to take decisions as to the introduction of a forty-hour 
week in the respective industries, or even to draw up projects for pos- 
sible decisions by the June Conference, but primarily to exchange 
views and pool knowledge as to the practicability of a reduction of 
hours, in present economic and technical conditions. Further, they 
were invited to express opinions as to what processes and classes of 
undertakings might be regarded as coming within the scope of each 
of the two industries. 

There can be no doubt that these two meetings, and the third 
which will be held in Washington in April to consider the textile 
industry, serve a very useful purpose. They throw light on the feasi- 
bility of a reduction of hceurs, studied as a metter-of-faet problem 
in relation to the actual everyday werking of the indistries concerted. 
Whatever decisions the Conference may think fit to take next June, 
it will take them with a full knowledge of the facts as'they appear 
to those whose livelihood, whether as employers or as workers, depends 
on the well-being of the industries affected by the decisions. 


The experiment of the Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting, 
so far as it has gone, gives much promise of success. As the Director 
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of the International Labour Office said at the close of the Twentieth 
Session of the Conference last June, it may be that this new system 
represents the “ right road”. At that Session it was found impossible 
to obtain the two-thirds majority required for the adoption of Draft 
Conventions for the introduction of the forty-hour week in the building 
and civil engineering industry and iron and steel works, and for a 
week of thirty-eight and three-quarter hours in coal mines. As regards 
the textile industry, the Conference decided to hold a second discus- 
sion this year. At the same time the Conference asked the Governing 
Body to consider the convening of a tripartite technical meeting on 
hours of work in each of these four industries. It is evident, therefore, 
that the new departure is to be given an exhaustive trial, and if the 
system achieves the results which are hoped of it there is every possi- 
bility that it may become a regular part of the mechanism of the Orga- 
nisation. In the meantime, it would seem probable that nothing can 
be lost, and something may be gained, by a procedure which focuses 
on any given proposal to come before the Conference the opinions 
of the organised workmen and organised employers most immediately 
interested. By such a system, the air may well be cleared and the 
ground prepared for fruitful action. 





The Twenty-first and Twenty-second : 
(Maritime) Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference: I 


HE Twenty-first and Twenty-second Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference were held at Geneva from 
6 to 24 and from 22 to 24 October 1936 respectively. In con- 
tinuation of the previous practice in the International Labour 
Organisation of referring seamen’s questions to special meetings 
of the Conference, both Sessions were devoted exclusively to the 
consideration of a number of questions affecting the living and 
working conditions of merchant seamen. They constituted 
the fourth and fifth in the series of special Maritime Conferences 
which have so far been held under the auspices of the Organisa- 
tion. } 

Though the two Sessions were constitutionally separate and 
distinct, the three days during which the Twenty-second Session 
(with one item on its agenda) was held overlapped with the last 
three days of the Twenty-first Session (with five items and other 
business on its agenda), during which time both Sessions were 
taking place concurrently. The Twenty-second Session, more- 
over, was attended by delegates and advisers who had already 
been nominated for the Twenty-first, and reappointed for its 
own purposes the same officers (President and Vice-Presidents) 
and standing committees (Selection Committee, Credentials 
Committee, Drafting Committee) as had been elected for the 
Twenty-first Session. 

The holding of these two technically separate Sessions of 
the Conference was due to the fact that, a few months after the 
agenda and opening date of the Twenty-first Session had been 





1 The three previous Maritime Sessions of the Conference were held at Genoa 
in 1920 (Second Session of the Conference), at Geneva in 1926 (Ninth Session), 
and at Geneva in 1929 (Thirteenth Session). 
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fixed and communicated to Governments, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office decided to submit the question 
of the revision of the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920, to 
an early Maritime Session of the Conference, but for certain 
constitutional reasons this question could not be considered 
before 22 October. Under the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation the Governments of the States Members 
have to be notified of the agenda of a meeting of the Conference 
four months before the meeting is due to take place. As the 
decision of the Governing Body with reference to the revision 
of the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention was taken on 22 June, 
it was then too late to add this question to the agenda of the 
Session already convened for 6 October. To get over the diffi- 
culty, the Governing Body adopted the expedient of convening 
a separate Session of the Conference to examine this particular 
question and to open on the expiration of the four months’ 
interval, i.e. on 22 October, Governments having been notified 
immediately on 22 June of the decision taken by the Governing 
Body on that date. 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


AGENDA 


The agenda of the Twenty-first Session of the Conference 
consisted of the following items : 


I, A. Regulation of hours of work on board ship. 
B. Manning in conjunction with hours of work on board ship. 
II. Protection of seamen in case of sickness (including the 
treatment of seamen injured on board ship), i.e. 
(a) The individual liability of the shipowner towards sick 
or injured seamen ; 
(b) Sickness insurance for seamen. 


Promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports. 


Establishment by each maritime country of a minimum 
requirement of professional capacity in the case of captains, 
navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 


V. Holidays with pay for seamen. 


The majority of these items were the subject of a first 
discussion, in accordance with the usual double-discussion 
procedure, at the previous Maritime Session of the Conference 
(Thirteenth Session) held in October 1929. These items are 
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Nos. 1a, LI, III and IV, i.e. the big question of the regulation of 
hours of work on board ship, and the questions of the protection 
of seamen in case of sickness, seamen’s welfare in ports, and the 
certification of masters and watch-keeping officers. The other 
items, i.e. Nos. IB and V, the question of manning and the 
question of holidays with pay for seamen, were added to the 
agenda some four or five years later by the Governing Body 
of the Office. The circumstances in which the different items 
thus came before the Conference are briefly explained below. 

As a result of the first discussion in 1929 on items IA, I, 
III and IV, the Maritime Conference of that year placed these 
four items on the agenda of a subsequent Session for the second 
and final discussion, and drew up the outline of a Questionnaire 
on each item for consulting Governments as to the nature and 
content of the final decisions which might be adopted at the 
subsequent Session. The Questionnaires framed by the Office 
on this basis were despatched to Governments in November 
1929, and with the replies to them received from Governments 
the Office issued in 1931 a “ Blue Report ”’ on each item con- 
taining drafts of proposed International Conventions or Recom- 
mendations for consideration when the second discussion took 
place. 

In the normal course of events this second discussion would 
have taken place in 1931 or 1932, and on a number of occasions 
since 1929 the Governing Body had under consideration the 
measures to be taken to bring about these final arrangements. 
On one of these occasions, viz. in January 1934, the Governing 
Body decided to add the question of holidays with pay for 
seamen to the agenda of the Conference which would proceed 
to the second discussion of the questions standing over from 
1929. 

But for different reasons, including the difficulty of securing 
agreement between the shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations 
represented in the Joint Maritime Commission ', it was not 
possible for several years to arrive at generally acceptable 
decisions as to the procedure to be followed. In particular, the 





1 The Joint Maritime Commission is a consultative body of an equal number 
of shipowners and seamen (plus one representative of the Employers’ and Workers’ 
Groups in the Governing Body), set up in 1920 under the auspices of the Office 
for advising the Governing Body and the Office on maritime labour questions. 
In particular, the Commission is consulted on all matters relating to the holding 
of special Maritime Sessions of the Conference and the questions to be put on their 


agenda. 
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shipowners wished to have certain guarantees that only maritime 
countries and competent maritime experts, especially in the 
representation of shipowners and seamen, should take part in the 
second discussion. They insisted that before this stage was 
reached the drafts contained in the Office Blue Reports of 1931 
should first be reviewed by a preparatory technical meeting of 
Government, shipowners’, and seamen’s representatives of the 
principal maritime countries, and that then, having regard to the 
results of this meeting, the statutory second discussion should be 
held at a special Maritime Session of the Conference reserved 
exclusively for the different questions concerned. The seamen’s 
organisations, on their side, pressed strongly for liquidating 
the second discussion as rapidly as possible. 

In the early part of 1935, however, following on a resumption 
some fifteen months earlier of direct negotiations between ship- 
owners and seamen in the Joint Maritime Commission, a way 
out of the impasse was found by agreement between the two 
sides. This came about in pursuance of a proposal made by the 
seamen’s representatives that the important question of man- 
ning, which had recently come much to the fore in certain 
countries in consequence of a number of marine casualties 
involving considerable loss of life, should be included in the 
second discussion of the question of the regulation of hours of 
work on board ship. At a meeting held in March 1935, the ship- 
owners’ and seamen’s members of the Commission came to a 
unanimous agreement not only on this proposal but also as to the 
other arrangements which they considered should be made for the 
further preparation and the holding of the next Maritime 
Conference. 

These joint proposals were that the Governing Body should be 
asked to decide on the following procedure : 


(1) Toadd the question of manning to the agenda of the next 
Maritime Session of the Conference, with a view to examination 
of the problem of hours of work on board ship and manning as a 
whole ; 


(2) To refer this new question of manning in conjunction 
with hours of work, as well as the other new question added to the 
agenda since 1929, i.e. holidays with pay for seamen, for prelimin- 
ary consideration to a Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting 
of the principal maritime countries to be held in November 
1985 : and 
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(3) To convene the next Maritime Session of the Conference 
a year later, in the autumn of 1936, for dealing with all the 
questions standing over from the first discussion in 1929 and also 
with the two new questions just mentioned. 


In making these joint proposals it was the aim of both sides 
that the procedure of the Preparatory Technical Meeting for 
considering the new questions of manning in conjunction with 
hours and of holidays with pay should be a means of enabling 
these questions to be prepared in such a way that the 1936 
Maritime Conference would be in a position to take final deci- 
sions on them, at the same time as on the questions due for 
second discussion since 1929. Both shipowners and seamen 
desired that the Session of the Conference which they proposed 
for 1936 should liquidate all the maritime questions outstanding, 
without having to leave one or other of them over for a further 
discussion at a subsequent Session. 

This agreement was received with great satisfaction by the 
Governing Body, and at its meeting in April 1935 the Governing 
Body immediately took the necessary decisions for giving 
effect to it. 

The Preparatory Technical Meeting which was to make a 
preliminary examination of the questions of hours plus manning 
and of holidays with pay was accordingly held at Geneva from 
25 November to 6 December 1935. It was attended by dele- 
gations (composed of Government, shipowners’, and seamen’s 
representatives in all but two cases) from 16 of the 24 countries 
invited to be represented on the strength of their possessing 
more than 250,000 tons gross of sea-going merchant shipping 
(vessels of 100 tons and over). ! 

The Meeting made an extensive and in many respects de- 
tailed review of the two problems referred to it. As the outcome 
of its work it unanimously proposed that its proceedings should 
be considered to constitute the first discussion both of the com- 
bined problem of hours and manning and of holidays with pay 
and should be followed up in such 2 way as to provide the basis 


1 The 16 countries represented at the Meeting were: Belgium, the British 
Empire, China, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, India, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the United States of America, and Yugoslavia. 
(The 8 other countries which were invited but did not send representatives were : 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Germany, Italy, Panama, the U.S.S.R.) 
Three members representing the three Groups in the Governing Body also attended 
the Meeting, as well as—in an advisory capacity—certain members of the Joint 
Maritime Commission not included in the national delegations. 
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for final decisions at the 1986 Maritime Conference.1 The 
Meeting therefore proposed that the results of its discussions, 
i.e. in particular its Report, should be communicated to the 
Governments of the States Members ; that Governments should 
be asked for their observations on them ; and that, with those 
results and the observations of Governments before it, the 
Office should prepare for the 1936 Conference a final report on 
each of the two questions containing drafts for Conventions 
or Recommendations such as are regularly drawn up on questions 
to be considered by way of a final decision. In pursuance of 
these proposals the Meeting specified in its Report a list of points 
both on hours plus manning and on holidays with pay which 
should be taken into consideration in this consultation of 
Governments and in the framing of the final reports. 

This procedure for the further preparation of the two 
problems for the 1936 Conference was approved by the Govern- 
ing Body in February 1936, and the consultation of Govern- 
ments proposed by the Preparatory Meeting was carried out. 
With the observations received from Governments on the points 
suggested by the Meeting the Office issued in August 1936 a 
final report on each of the questions of hours of work plus 
manning and of holidays with pay, each of which reports 
contained a proposed draft for an International Convention 
with a complementary draft Recommendation. 

The result of these various developments thus was that the 
Twenty-first Session of the Conference had before it on each 
of the five items on its agenda a report enabling it to take a final 
decision by way of a Draft Convention and/or Recommendation. 
On the items relating to protection of seamen in case of sickness, 
seamen’s welfare in ports, and certification of officers, these 
reports were the Blue Reports of 1931. On the items relating 
to hours of work plus manning and holidays with pay, the 
reports were those just referred to as having been prepared in 
pursuance of the results of the Preparatory Meeting. In the 
case of the report on hours of work plus manning, this in effect 
superseded the 1931 Blue Report on hours of work as such, in 
view of the later combination of this question with the question 
of manning and of the proceedings of the Preparatory Meeting 





1 For further information as to the discussions of the Preparatory Meeting, 
cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Preparatory Maritime Meeting, November- 
December 1935. (Report of the Meeting and Record of its Proceedings.) Geneva, 
January 1936. 
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and the subsequent consultation of Goverments on this com- 
bined problem. 

It should be added that, in addition to these five items on 
its agenda, the Twenty-first Session of the Conference also had 
the following other business before it : to proceed to the renewal 
of the shipowners’ and seamen’s membership of the Joint 
Maritime Commission ; to take note of ten-yearly reports by the 
Governing Body on the working of five of the Maritime Labour 
Conventions adopted in 1920 or in 19211; to take note of a 
brief report of the Office on its maritime activities since 1929 ? ; 
and to consider a number of draft resolutions deposited 
by delegates to the Conference in advance of the meeting and 
relating to questions other than those on its agenda. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States represented at the Twenty-first 
Session of the Conference was 33. * These included the 24 States 
which had been invited to the Preparatory Technical Meeting 
of November-December 1935, with the following exceptions : 
Germany *, Italy, Panama, Portugal. The classification by 


continents of the 33 States was as follows : Europe, 18 ; America, 
8 ; Asia, 5 ; Africa, 1 ; Oceania, 1. Taken together, these 33 States 
represented on 30 June 1936 some 54 million tons of sea-going 
merchant shipping (ships of 100 tons gross and over) out of a 
world total of some 65 million tons, in other words some 83 per 
cent. of the world total (Lloyds Register, 1936). 





1 These Conventions are the following : Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920 ; 
Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920; Placing of Seamen 
Convention, 1920; Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921 ; 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921. The ten-yearly 
reports on two of these Conventions were submitted to the Fifteenth Session of 
the Conference in 1931, and the reports on the other three to the Seventeenth 
Session in 1933, but at both Sessions the Conference decided to refer them to the 
next Maritime Session. The Twenty-first Session did not make any observations 
on these reports. 

2 This report was mainly concerned with the progress of ratifications of the 
existing Maritime Labour Conventions, and was submitted to the Conference 
primarily for information. No general discussion took place on it. 

’ The 33 States represented were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
the British Empire, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, India, Japan, Latvia, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, 
the United States of America, the U.S.S.R., Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

* Germany ceased to be a member of the International Labour Organisation 
as from 21 October 1935. 
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The previous Maritime Session held in October 1929 was 
attended by representatives of 34 States possessing some 71 per 
cent. of the world sea-going merchant shipping on 30 June of that 
year. 

The total number of delegates sent by the 33 States re- 
presented was 97, of whom 55 were Government delegates, 
20 Employers’ delegates, and 22 Workers’ delegates. The number 
of advisers was 137. Thus, in all, 234 persons were nominated to 
attend the Conference. In 1929, the figures were 110 delegates 
and 157 advisers, a total of 267. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


The number of incomplete delegations was 15. Argentina 
sent two delegates instead of 4, i.e. one Government delegate 
and one Workers’ delegate. Australia, Rumania, and the 
U.S.S.R. sent three delegates, Australia and the U.S.S.R. 
having only one Government delegate instead of two, and 
Rumania not having appointed an Employers’ delegate. The 
following 11 States were represented by Government delegates 
only: by two delegates, Chile, Latvia, and Mexico; by one 
delegate, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Hungary, Peru, Siam, 
Turkey, Venezuela. 

At the 1929 Conference, there were 13 incomplete delegations, 
including 9 composed only of Government delegates. 

In a general way, the absence of non-Government delegates 
is to be explained by the heavy cost of sending complete delega- 
tions from distant countries, by the absence of sufficiently 
representative organisations of shipowners or seamen, or by the 
comparatively small size of the national merchant fleet. 


CREDENTIALS 


Three objections were lodged against the nomination of 
certain Workers’ representatives and were referred to the 
Credentials Committee, which consisted of three members, one 
Government representative, one Employers’ representative, 
and one Workers’ representative. 

These objections concerned the Greek Workers’ Delegate and 
his adviser, the Finnish Workers’ Delegate, and the Rumanian 
Workers’ Delegate. The first two objections were lodged on 
behalf of the International ‘Transport Workers’ Federation, 
and the third by the Seamen’s Union of Braila. 
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In the case of the Greek Workers’ Delegate and his adviser, 
it was objected by the International Transport Workers’ Fede- 
ration that these persons could not be regarded as bona fide 
representatives of the Greek seamen, in view of certain repressive 
measures which it was alleged were being taken by the Greek 
Government against trade unions in that country, including 
unions of railwaymen and seamen belonging to the International 
Federation. The Credentials Committee, however, including 
its. Workers’ member, found that the Greek Workers’ representa- 
tives had been nominated by the Government in consultation 
with the Greek Mercantile Marine Officers’ Union and the Greek 
Seamen’s Union, both of which were affiliated to the Greek 
General Confederation of Labour, and that there was no evidence 
of the existence of any other industrial organisations of workers 
in the country which the Government should have consulted. 
The Committee accordingly unanimously recommended that 
the credentials should be upheld, and this was approved by the 
Conference. As regards the allegations against the attitude 
of the Greek Government towards trade unions in that country, 
these elicited strong protests and a full statement of the facts 
from the Greek Government and Workers’ delegates, and were 
not considered in any case by the Conference to be relevant to the 
issue of the credentials. 

In the case of the objection against the nomination of the 
Finnish Workers’ Delegate, the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation alleged that the Finnish Government had refused 
to nominate the Secretary of the Seamen’s Union proposed by 
that Union and approved by the Finnish Trade Union Congress, 
and had exercised pressure on the Trade Union Congress to 
nominate another representative. The Finnish Government 
Delegate protested against this latter allegation and laid all 
the facts concerning the nomination of the Finnish Workers’ 
Delegate before the Credentials Committee and the Conference. 
The Credentials Committee unanimously found that the Delegate 
in question had been duly nominated in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation and this finding was approved by the Conference. 

The report of the Credentials Committee on both these 
objections was adopted in the Conference by 46 votes to 1. 

In the case of the objection against the Rumanian Workers’ 
Delegate, the Credentials Committee and the Conference unanim- 
ously upheld this nomination, which the Committee found had 
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been made in agreement with the Rumanian General Con- 
federation of Labour, to which the Rumanian Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation, of which the Delegate was the Secretary, was 
affiliated. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference elected as its President Mr. Paal Berg, 
Government Delegate of Norway. Mr. Paal Berg was formerly 
Minister of Social Affairs and subsequently Minister of Justice 
in his own country and is at present President of the Supreme 
Court of Norway. He has represented his country on a number 
of occasions at Sessions of the International Labour Conference. 
He was President of the Preparatory Technical Meeting of 1935, 
and was also Vice-President of the Twentieth Session of the 
Conference in June 1936. 

As its Vice-Presidents the Conference elected the Hon. N. 
McL. Rogers, Government Delegate and Minister of Labour 
of Canada, Mr. Garrett, British Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. 
Tomas Taengua, Spanish Workers’ Delegate. As Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Taengua had to leave Geneva in the middle of the work 
of the Session, the Conference elected to take their places as 
Vice-Presidents Mr. East, Australian Government Delegate, 
and Mr. Ehlers, French Workers’ Delegate. 


Hours or WorkK ON BoarpD SHIP AND MANNING 


This first item on the agenda of the Conference was un- 
doubtedly—without any disparagement of the other items— 
the one on which the main attention of the Conference was 
concentrated and which took up the largest share of its pro- 
ceedings. This was due not only to the intrinsic importance 
and magnitude of the problem, but also to the long history 
behind it since the Genoa Conference in 1920 had failed by the 
narrowest margin (one vote) to secure the two-thirds majority 
required for the adoption of a Draft Convention on the question 
of the regulation of hours of work on board ship. Meanwhile, 
too, the range of the problem had been doubled by the addition 
of the question of manning, at once a technical, economic, 
and social question of the closest interest to Governments, 
shipowners, and seamen alike. 

It is noteworthy that the Preparatory Technical Meeting 
of 1935 had unanimously found, in its Report, that “in some 
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of the views expressed by members of all three Groups there 
were to be found certain common elements which indicated 
that a basis of agreement on the question was beginning to 
emerge”’’. The observations received from Governments, more- 
over, on the points suggested by the Preparatory Meeting had 
enabled the Office to submit to the Conference a proposed Draft 
Convention (with a complementary Recommendation) dealing 
with both parts of the problem in considerable detail. 

At its fourth sitting on 7 October the Conference appointed 
a Committee of 42 members (18 Government representatives, and 
12 Employers’ and 12 Workers’ representatives) to consider and 
report on these drafts.! This Committee subsequently elected 
the following as its officers: Chairman, Mr. Haarbleicher, 
French Government Delegate ; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Filmer, Aus- 
tralian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Scharrenberg, Workers’ 
Delegate of the United States of America; and Reporter, 
Mr. de Vos, Belgian Government Delegate. 

At the same sitting the Conference referred to this Committee 
a proposal of the Norwegian Workers’ Delegate that the hours 
of work of officers should be regulated in the Draft Convention. 
This proposal arose from the fact that the hours provisions of the 
Office draft referred only to personnel other than officers, though 
the latter were included in its manning provisions. 


The Proposed Draft Convention 


The Committee ? began its work with a general discussion, 
the principal aspects of which were a declaration by the British 
Employers’ member and the question of the inclusion of officers 
in the Draft Convention in respect of hours of work. 

The British Employers’ member reiterated the opposition 
he had expressed on behalf of British shipowners at the Pre- 
paratory Meeting to international regulation of hours and 
manning without simultaneous regulation of wages. Such 





1 The votes in this Committee, as also in the other committees on the items 
on the agenda of the Twenty-first Session, were taken in accordance with the system 
known as the Riddell system, under which, in order to equalise the voting strength 
of the three groups, each Government member has two votes while each Employers’ 
and each Workers’ member has three votes. This should be borne in mind in 
considering the votes recorded for the committees. 

2 The Hours and Manning Committee held some 15 sittings, apart from meetings 
of sub-committees for considering certain questions and mectings of Groups for 
defining their attitude towards certain proposals. More than a hundred amendment 
papers, moreover, were submitted to the Office text of the proposed Convention. 
The present note can only summarise the main features of the proceedings. 
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incomplete treatment of a problem which was considered to be 
indivisible would, it was argued, only accentuate international 
competition. A Draft Convention on hours and manning, more- 
over, would undermine the principle of collective bargaining 
which was the basis of industrial regulation in Great Britain. 
On the question whether the hours of work of officers should 
be regulated in the Convention, the Employers’ members and 
the British Government representative were opposed to this 
course, mainly on the grounds of the special position of officers 
on board shipin contradistinction to that of subordinate personnel. 
The Workers’ members, on the other hand, urged that there was 
no reason for discriminating between these two classes of 
personnel in this matter, and that officers’ hours had already 
been regulated by law or collective agreement in a number of 
countries. The Committee supported the Workers’ view by 
deciding, by 65 votes to 34, that it would include provisions 
concerning officers’ hours of work in the Draft Convention. 


Scope of the Draft Convention as regards Ships 


The first part of the Office text of a proposed Draft Conven- 
tion was mainly concerned with defining the ships to which the 
rules concerning hours of work and manning were to apply. 

It was first proposed that the ships to be covered for both 
purposes should be all mechanically-propelled ships employed 
in the transport of cargo or passengers for the purpose of trade 
and engaged in international trade, i.e. trade between their 
own country of registration and a foreign country or separate 
territory (e.g. colony, protectorate, etc.). In order to leave 
no ambiguity, it was specified that sailing vessels with auxiliary 
engines were not included in “ mechanically-propelled ” vessels 
and that “ vessels engaged in fishing, whaling or similar pur- 
suits, or in operations directly connected therewith ’’—e.g. 
“earriers ’’ for fishing fleets—were not considered to be em- 
ployed in the transport of cargo or passengers for the purpose 
of trade. At the same time, the draft proposed to allow each 
country to exempt vessels engaged exclusively in trading to 
“ the nearby ports of neighbouring countries ” within geograph- 
ical limits to be specified by national law and to be notified 
at the time of ratification. To take British trade classification 
as an example, the Convention would thus apply automatically 
to “ foreign-going ”’ ships, would leave it open to exclude “ home 
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trade ’’ ships ', and would in any case exclude coasting trade 
ships. 

The chief objections raised in the Committee to these pro- 
posals were against the automatic exclusion of coasting trade 
and the option given to exclude “ home trade”. The Workers’ 
members, in particular, urged that all trades should be included 
and pointed out, for example, that the coasting trade in some 
countries, e.g. in the United States of America, might involve 
very long voyages which would put it from this standpoint on 
the same footing as “ foreign ” trade. Moreover, in most coasting 
trades and also in nearby international trades conditions were 
often very arduous. It was made clear, however, by certain 
Government delegates that it would be difficult for their countries 
to agree to international regulation of their own purely national 
trades, and it was also emphasised that the Convention should 
deal only with trades in which competition is open to any country 
and the conditions of which present certain elements of similar- 
ity. The Workers’ amendment to include coasting trade was 
rejected by 60 votes to 46, and they withdrew their proposal 
to include nearby international trades. 

With reference to the delimitation of nearby international 
trades, however, the Committee adopted a proposal of the 
French Government representative requiring any Government, 
before it specified the geographical limits of such a trade to 
which it proposed not to apply the Convention, to consult 
with the other Governments concerned. It was pointed out 
that more than one Government might be interested in the same 
trade and that it would therefore be desirable, in the interests 
of international competition, that they should at least know 
each other’s views before one or the other took a decision to 
exclude the trade. 

Among the other proposals which the Committee had to 
consider in regard to the ships to be covered was one submitted 
by the Workers to include vessels engaged in whaling or similar 
pursuits. This proposal was rejected, however, by 51 votes to 
38, on the grounds of the special character of the conditions 
in these vessels. 





1 British “ home trade ”’ is trade within the following limits ; the United King- 
dom, the Channel] Islands, the Isle of Man, and the Continent of Europe between 
the Elbe and Brest inclusive. 
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Hours of Work 


The Committee decided to group together in one Article 
at the head of the provisions on hours of work the different 
classes of persons employed on board ship to whom these 
provisions were not to apply. Apart from the master, this 
list included the following persons : officers in charge of depart- 
ments who do not keep watch; pilots; doctors; nursing or 
hospital staff ; persons working exclusively on their own account 
(e.g. employees in shops, etc., on board) ; persons remunerated 
exclusively by a share of profits; persons whose duties are 
connected solely with the cargo on board and who are not in 
fact in the employment either of the owner or of the master ; 
crews consisting exclusively of members of the owner’s family 
as defined by national law ; travelling dockers. This last exclu- 
sion referred to cases in certain coasting trades where dockers 
are carried on board from port to port and are sometimes put 
on articles at a purely nominal wage, but are not in reality 
members of the crew. 

The Committee further decided later on not to lay down 


any hours of work rules for wireless operators, and they were 
thus also excluded from the Convention. On the other hand, 
the Committee rejected a general proposal to exclude from the 
hours provisions leading hands or ratings in special positions. 
It was considered that this intermediate class of personnel 
between officers and lower ratings should have the benefit of 
the regulation of hours of work as much as the other two classes. 


Deck (Hours) 
Subordinate Personnel. 


The question of the hours of work of deck hands, at sea, 
on arrival and sailing days, and in port, proved to be the touch- 
stone of the Office text of the proposed Draft Convention as a 
whole and gave rise to protracted negotiations. A large number of 
amendments were submitted, and the Committee found it 
desirable to refer the Office proposals with the amendments 
submitted to a special sub-committee, with a view to endeavour- 
ing to bring about some rapprochement between the different 
views. A number of meetings of the Groups were also held 
to consider positions reached in the sub-committee or in the 
full Committee. 
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At Sea and on Arrival and Sailing Days. The Office draft 
provided for: (a) an 8-hour day and 56-hour week, plus 6 ad- 
ditional hours a week, for wateh-keeping personnel in ships 
over 2,500 tons ; and (b) an 8-hour day and 50-hour week, plus 
2 additional hours on an arrival or sailing dey, for day workers 
in ships over 700 tons. Various proposals were made in the 
Committee for changing each of the elements making up these 
provisions. 

In the case of watch-keeping personnel, the British Govern- 
ment representative pressed for adherence to the tonnage limit 
of 2,500 tons and for allowing for a flat rate of 8 additional 
hours a week, in addition to the 56, without special allotment 
of these additional hours to arrival and sailing days. These 
provisions had been included in the first national agreement 
on hours of work at sea concluded, last summer, through the 
machinery of the National Maritime Board and had only come 
into force on 1 October. The British Government must therefore 
allow some time for obtaining experience of their working before 
their revision could be considered. The Japanese Government 
member also considered that the tonnage limit of 2,500 tons 
should be maintained, but was not in favour of additional 
hours except on arrival and sailing days. 

Among the other Governments, a number, e.g. France and 
the United States, were anxious to reduce very much below 
2,500 tons the tonnage Jimit for ships in which the 8-hour day 
and 56-hour week at sea were to apply to watch-keepers. They 
were prepared, however, in the interests of obtaining some general 
measure of agreement, to consider a figure considerably higher 
than that fixed by existing legislation in their own countries 
(250 tons in France, 100 tons in the United States). Other 
Governments (e.g. Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Secandi- 
navian countries) were ready to agree to 2,000 tons, but, if this 
would help towards some agreement, to make some arrangement 
for fixing 2,500 tons as a transitional measure, e.g. subject 
to revision of this proposal by the Conference at the end of 
three years. These latter Governments were also prepared 
to make some similar transitional arrangement for a flat rate 
of additional hours a week or, alternately, to make some specific 
provision for extra time on arrival and sailing days. 

The Employers’ members first proposed a tonnage limit of 
3,500 tons but subsequently reduced this to 2,500 coupled with 
a provision for 8 additional hours a week. 
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On the Workers’ side, they were prepared to raise their 
original figure of 400 tons but cculd not agree to a flat rate 
of additional hours a. week which could apply either at sea or 
on arrival.and. sailing days. In their view the straight 8-hour 
day should be operated at any rate at sea. They were ready, 
however, in proposing a tonnage limit of 1,000 tons for the 
application of this principle, to exempt for three years vessels 
of under 2,000 tons in existence before the end of 1936. They 
emphasised that a tonnage limit of 2,500 tons, in addition to the 
exclusion of coasting trade and nearby international trade, 
would in some countries, and more particularly the Scandinavian 
countries, exclude something like 50 per cent. if not more of 
their seamen from any benefit from the Convention. 

It subsequently became clear that 2,000 tons was the lowest 
figure which would be acceptable to a sufficient majority of 
Governments for the application of the 8-hour day and 56-hour 
week at sea without any additional hours. This figure was there- 
fore accepted by the Workers and was adopted by the Committee 
by 70 votes to 38. In agreeing to this figure, however, the Work- 
ers made it a condition—and this condition was adopted by 
the Committee—that a clause should be inserted in the Draft 
Convention to the effect that national law or collective agree- 
ments were to provide for the regulation of hours of work in all 
sea-going ships not covered by the Convention. This clause 
was subsequently transformed by the Committee into a general 
clause in the Convention applicable not only to deck personnel 
but also to other personnel. 

In the case of personnel employed as day workers, the Com- 
mittee decided, on the proposal of the Workers, to fix their 
hours of work at sea at 8 a day and 48 a week in ships over 
700 tons. 

The question whether any extra hours should be allowed 
for on arrival and sailing days, in the case both of watch- 
keepers and day workers, also went through various gradations 
before the Committee arrived at a decision. In the end the 
Committee decided, on the proposal of the United States 
Employers’ member, not to specify any number of extra hours 
which might be permitted but to leave it open to national law or 
collective agreements to determine whether or not extra hours 
beyond 8 may be worked on these days and the conditions under 
which they may be worked. In other words, the whole question 
was to be left to each country to settle as it thought best. 
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In Port. The Committee accepted the Office proposals that 
in all ships covered by the Convention, irrespective of tonnage, 
hours of work of all deck hands should be limited to 8 a day and 
48 a week, and that the weekly rest day is to be observed subject 
to the performance of ordinary routine and sanitary duties, 
any such duties, however, to be included in the weekly limit 
of 48 hours. Instead of providing for exceptions to these rules, 
however, only in the case of night or day watchmen, as pro- 
posed in the Office draft, the Committee preferred to allow for 
exceptions, as determined by national law or collective agree- 
ments, in the case of deck hands required “ for the safety of the 
vessel or the persons on board or for the preservation of the 
cargo ”’. 

A further proposal of the Office draft allowing sea watches 
to be maintained if the vessel is not expected to stay in port 
beyond the day following its arrival was replaced by the Com- 
mittee by a provision suggested by the Norwegian Government 
member, that, as a general rule, when the safety of the ship 
is not affected, watches are to be suspended if the ship is ex- 
pected to stay in port for more than 24 hours following its 
arrival. At the same time, on the proposal of the British 
Government member, the Committee added a clause providing 


that if sea watches are maintained in port overtime is to be 
payable in respect of hours worked in excess of the prescribed 
8 and 48, except in respect of watches maintained for safety 
and watches worked within 12 hours before sailing or 12 hours 
after arrival. 


Officers. 


In pursuance of proposals of the Netherlands and Scandina- 
vian Government members, the Committee applied the 8-hour 
day and 56-hour week, at sea and on arrival and sailing days, 
to watch-keeping deck officers in ships required to carry three 
or more deck officers (i.e., as is noted later under “ Manning ”’, 
in ships over 2,000 tons). At the same time, the following pro- 
vision was made for allowing extra time to be worked for certain 
purposes or in certain circumstances : (a) at sea, one additional 
hour a day may be worked for navigational or clerical purposes; 
(6) on arrival and sailing days, the question of extra hours 
and the conditions thereof to be decided by each country, as in 
the case of deck hands ; and (c) 4 additional hours, subject in 
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any case to a total maximum working day of 12 hours, may be 
worked occasionally when watches have to be doubled. 

In the case of deck officers employed as day workers, it was 
decided by 44 votes to 43 to apply at sea, in ships over 700 tons, 
the same hours as have been noted above for men employed 
as day workers. 

Similarly, as regards hours of work in port, it was decided 
to apply to officers the same provisions as had been adopted for 
men. 

In addition, the Committee included apprentices and cadets 
in the deck department in the scope of these provisions for 
officers. 

These provisions as a whole were adopted by 56 votes 
to 37. 


Engine-Room and Stokehold (Hours) 


Subordinate Personnel. 


At Sea and on Arrival and Sailing Days. The Office had 
considered that the 8-hour day at sea should be applied to 
subordinate engine-room and stokehold personnel in ships of 
a considerably lower tonnage than in the case of subordinate 


deck personnel, and had proposed for this purpose a tonnage 
limit of 700 tons. After some discussion of proposals to raise 
this limit to a higher figure (e.g. 1,600 tons) or to take coal 
consumption also into account, the Committee adopted the 700 
tons limit for both watch-keeping personnel and day workers. 
In the case of day workers, following its decision for day workers 
in the deck department, it fixed 8 hours a day and 48 a week 
at sea, instead of 8 and 50 as proposed by the Office. It also 
maintained the Office proposal of 8 hours and 56 at sea for 
watch-keeping personnel. To this latter provision, however, 
the Committee added a clause, on the proposal of the Employers 
and the British and Japanese Government members, allowing 
the hoisting and dumping of ashes and the normal relieving 
of watches to be additional to the 8-hour day. 

In respect of arrival and sailing days the Committee decided 
to substitute for the Office draft (allowing 1 extra hour for 
watch-keeping personnel in the engine-room and 2 extra hours 
for day workers) the same general provision as it had already 
adopted for deck personnel, i.e. a clause leaving each country 
to settle the question of any extra hours above 8 on these days 
as it thinks best. 
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In Port. The Office draft proposed to apply the same rules, 
in all ships covered by the Convention, as it had provided for in 
the case of subordinate deck personnel. The Committee, having 
amended these provisions in the case of this latter personnel, 
decided to apply them in the same amended form to engine- 
room and stokehold personnel. 


Officers. 


The Committee extended to engineer officers (including 
cadets and apprentices in the engine-room) similar provisions 
to those adopted for subordinate personnel, as follows : 8-hour 
day and 56-hour week, at sea and on arrival and sailing days, 
in ships required to carry three or more engineers (cf. below 
under “ Manning ’’); 8 and 48 hours at sea for engineers em- 
ployed as day workers in ships over 700 tons; in port, the 
same rules as already adopted for deck staff and subordinate 
engine-room and stokehold personnel. These provisions as a 
whole were adopted by 638 votes to 32. 


Catering and Clerical Departments (Hours) 


The Office proposed for all subordinate personnel 12 hours’ 
rest a day at sea, including 8 consecutive hours, in all vessels 
covered by the Convention; a limitation of 10 hours’ work 
a day at sea in vessels over 2,500 tons for ratings employed 
in the service of the crew; and an 8-hour day in port in all 
vessels, without a weekly limitation of hours and subject 
to exceptions to be permitted by national law for ratings em- 
ployed in the service of passengers. 

The Committee considered that the distinction to be made 
in the regulation of hours for catering and clerical staff should 
be based on the type of ship, passenger or cargo, and not 
on whether the staff is employed in the service of passengers 
or of the crew. The British Government representative proposed 
that ships with permanent accommodation for six or more 
passengers and carrying at least one fare-paying passenger on 
board should be treated as passenger ships, but the great 
majority of the Committee considered that passenger ships 
should be defined as ships carrying a safety certificate issued 
under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention or a passenger 
certificate. For all catering and clerical staff on these ships, 
irrespective of tonnage, the Committee adopted the rule of 12 
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hours’ rest in every 24 at sea, including 8 consecutive hours, 
after rejecting inter alia an amendment to fix hours of work 
in principle at 8 in the day (French Government member) 
and proposals to reduce the period of 8 consecutive hours’ 
rest a day to 7 (British Government member) or to leave the 
fixing of this period to national law (Japanese Government 
member). 

In the case of cargo ships, the Committee rejected certain 
amendments which would have applied the same rules at sea for 
catering and clerical staff in these ships as in passenger ships, 
and adopted the 10-hour working day for application to 
all such staff at sea and on arrival and sailing days in all cargo 
ships of whatever tonnage covered by the Convention. 

As regards hours of work in port, the Committee accepted 
the 8-hour day maximum after rejecting certain proposals to 
apply the same rules in port as at sea or to substitute a 9-hour 
day, particularly for the catering staff on cargo vessels. At 
the same time, it was decided not to limit exceptions to the 
8-hour day rule to staff employed in the service of passengers 
but to leave it open to national law to allow exceptions also 
for other catering staff, whether on passenger or cargo ships. 


Overtime; Safety Work, and Night Work (Young Persons) 


Overtime. 

It was part of the plan of the Office draft to allow subordinate 
personnel to be required to do work in excess of the respective 
maxima of hours of work laid down, provided two conditions 
were fulfilled: (a) that all such extra work is compensated, 
either by time off or by extra pay, and (b) that there is to 
be no consistent working of overtime. The idea underlying 
this latter condition was that the object of the Convention was 
to limit the total number of hours to be worked per day and 
per week and that, for this reason as well as in the interests 
of equality of conditions as between the different merchant 
fleets, it should not be allowed to make a regular practice of 
increasing the maxima of daily hours prescribed by the addition 
of more hours even if labelled “ overtime ”’ and required to be 
compensated. 

The Committee adopted these proposals with an amendment 
submitted by the United States Employers’ member which, 
while maintaining the obligation of compensation for overtime, 
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would leave it to national law or collective agreements to 
decide the manner or the rate or rates of such compensation. 

Later, the above provisions for the benefit of subordinate 
personnel were also applied to officers (including cadets and 
apprentices). 


Work Necessary for Safety. 


The Office proposals that extra work (without overtime 
compensation) should be allowed to be required for the safety 
of the ship, cargo, or persons on board, for giving assistance 
to other vessels or persons, and for musters, fire, lifeboat, and 
similar drills were approved without opposition. The Com- 
mittee added to these cases, however, extra work caused in 
connection with customs, quarantine or other health formalities 
(Employers’ proposal), and also extra work caused as a result 
of sickness or injury to a member of the crew or any reduction 
of the crew during the voyage due to unforeseen circumstances 
(proposal of the Swedish Government member). 


Night Work (Young Persons). 


The Committee rejected a number of amendments submitted 
to the Office draft on this matter and adopted it without 
change. This proposal was that subordinate ratings under 16 
years of age in any department of the crew should not be em- 
ployed at night, night being a period of 9 consecutive hours at 
least between times before and after midnight to be prescribed 
by national law. . 


Manning 


This part of the Office text of the proposed Draft Convention 
began with an introductory Article which stipulated that all 
ships over 700 tons were to be sufficiently and efficiently manned 
for the two following purposes, viz. safety of life at sea and 
making possible the application of the rules as to hours of work 
prescribed by the Convention. This Article thus emphasised 
not only the technical safety aspect of the problem of manning 
but also its social aspect depending on reasonable standards 
of hours of work, and in effect formed a link between the hours 
provisions already considered and the detailed provisions on 
manning which followed. These latter provisions were very largely 
concerned with laying down minimum manning standards 
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for carrying out the 8-hour day (i.e. the three-watch system) 
as laid down for deck, engine-room, and stokehold personnel. 

The Committee maintained this introductory Article, 
after rejecting a proposal by the British Government representa- 
tive to delete it on the grounds that it was unnecessary be- 
cause the Safety of Life at Sea Convention already required 
ships to be properly manned from the standpoint of safety 
of life at sea, while the obligation to carry sufficient personnel 
to apply the hours provisions of the present Convention would 
in any case necessarily be implied. 


Deck (Manning) 
Subordinate Personnel. 


The Office text contained a number of provisions dealing 
with both the quantitative and the qualitative aspects of the 
question of the minimum complement of deck hands. 

The first proposal was the stipulation of the safety principle 
that all ships over 700 tons covered by the Convention should 
be required to carry sufficient deck hands to allow of 3 hands 
being available for each navigational watch (i.e. one man at 
the wheel, one on the look-out, and one on “ standby ’”’). The 
Committee rejected amendments to delete this provision, and 
adopted it without change. 

The next proposal of the Office draft dealt with the 
detailed application of the above principle, having regard 
also to the provisions adopted on hours of work, to ships in 
three tonnage groups. It provided that minimum complements 
of 6 deck hands should be carried in ships of 700-2,500 tons, 
of 9 hands in ships of 2,500-6,000 tons, and of 12 hands in ships 
over 6,000 tons. Several amendments were submitted to these 
proposals, for example, for raising the tonnage limits of 700 and 
2,500 tons to 1,600 and 3,500 tons respectively (Employers’ 
members), for substituting 5,000 for 6,000 tons (Workers’ 
members), for deleting any reference to a third tonnage group 
over 6,000 tons (Employers’ members and Swedish Government 
member), or for fixing a minimum of 10 men instead of 12 for 
ships over 6,000 tons (British Government member). These 
various amendments were rejected, however, and the Committee 
adopted the Office proposals with the substitution of 2,000 
tons for 2,500 so as to bring the requirement as to a minimum 
of 9 deck hands into line with the decision already taken 
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concerning the application of the 8-hour day in ships over 
2,000 tons. 

The Committee also adopted, subject to the substitution 
of 2,000 tons for 2,500, the Office’s further proposal that of the 
minimum complements of 6, 9, and 12 deck hands respectively 
to be carried in ships of the three tonnage groups referred to 
above not less than 4, 5, and 6 were to be A.B.’s. 

Having thus specified the number of A.B.’s to be included 
in each minimum complement, the Committee then decided 
that the qualifications for rating as A.B. should be laid down 
and that these should consist of a certain minimum age plus 
either a minimum period of previous sea service on deck or 
certification of an equivalent standard of efficiency by the com- 
petent authority. The Office had proposea a minimum age 
of 19 plus either three years’ sea service on deck or certification 
of an equivalent standard of efficiency. The Committee reduced 
the minimum age to 18 on the proposal of the Australian Govern- 
ment member, but accepted the other Office proposals without 
change. 

In order still further to provide for the efficiency of the 
minimum deck complements and to ensure that each comple- 
ment would be available exclusively for service on deck, the 
Committee also decided that national law or collective agree- 
ments should be required to limit the number of hands with 
less than one year’s service on deck who could be included in the 
minimum deck crews of 6, 9, or 12 hands, and that no hand 
included in these crews was to be signed on in a dual capacity 
which would require his services in any other department 
than the deck department. To this latter provision the Com- 
mittee added a proviso leaving national law or collective 
agreements to decide whether persons acting as wireless opera- 
tors or telephonists could be regarded as belonging to the deck 
department for the purpose of this prohibition of employment 
in a dual capacity. 


Officers. 


The Committee was asked by the Office to provide for a 
minimum of 2 certificated deck officers, in addition to the 
master, in ships of 700-2,500 tons, and of 3 certificated officers 
in ships over 2,500 tons. Various proposals for changing these 
tonnage figures were rejected, but, following its decision in the 
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case of subordinate deck personnel, the Committee reduced 
the limit of 2,500 tons to 2,000. 


Engine-Room and Stokehold (Manning) 


Subordinate Personnel and Officers. 


The Office had not found it possible to put forward any de- 
tailed manning scale for this department and had confined its 
proposals to a general provision requiring ships over 700 tons 
(i.e. those in which the 8-hour day was to apply for subordinate 
personnel under the hours provisions) to carry sufficient engineer 
officers and subordinate personnel in the engine-room and stoke- 
hold for applying the 3-watch system for all work which has 
to be carried on continuously at sea. 

This provision was not adopted by the Committee in respect 
of its application to subordinate ratings, the majority of the 
Committee considering that, in view of its decisions already 
taken concerning the application of the 8-hour day to this 
personnel in ships over 700 tons, each country which ratified 
the Convention would be bound, without any express stipulation 
on the point, to see that its ships over this tonnage carried 
enough men to ensure carrying out these provisions on hours 
of work. 

In respect of engineer officers, on the other hand, the Com- 
mittee had so far only decided, as regards hours, that the 8-hour 
day in the case of watch-keeping officers was to apply in ships 
to be required to carry 3 or moreengineers. It accordingly now 
specified the ships which would have to carry at least 3 engineers, 
but adopted certain amendments to the Office proposal with 
a view to facilitating its application in countries where a suffi- 
cient number of certificated engineers might not be available 
to allow of 3 being carried on all ships over 700 tons or where 
horse-power of the engines and not tonnage is taken as_ the 
criterion for fixing the number of engineers to be carried. 
As amended, the proposal required at least 3 certificated engin- 
eers to be carried in ships over 700 tons or with engines exceeding 
800 indicated horse-power, as may be prescribed by national 
law, but at the same time allowed any country to postpone the 
application of this provision for a fixed number of years in 
the case of existing vessels up to 1,500 tons or with engines 
up to 1,000 indicated horse-power. 
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Wireless Operators (Manning) 


The Workers’ members proposed that a manning scale 
for wireless operators should be laid down in the Draft Conven- 
tion, the Office draft not containing any provisions for this 
personnel. The great majority of the Government members, 
however, were not in favour of dealing with this question, 
and the Committee decided by 62 votes to 36 not to take the 
proposal into consideration. 


General Provisions 


The last part of the Office text of the proposed Draft Con- 
vention contained a certain number of general provisions such as 
have been inserted in other Draft Conventions adopted at 
previous Conferences. These provisions dealt with : the necessity 
for consulting shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations in the 
framing of all laws or regulations for giving effect to the pro- 
visions of the Convention ; detailed measures for enforcing or 
supervising the enforcement of such laws or regulations, e.g. 
determining the respective responsibilities of the shipowner 
and the master for complying with them, prescription of ade- 
quate penalties for violation of them, public supervision of the 
manning of national ships before they leave their home country, 
etc. ; and safeguarding the maintenance of more favourable 
conditions as to hours or manning than those provided by 
the Convention. These provisions were approved by the Com- 
mittee without any radical change. 

At the same time, the Committee considered the addition 
of certain further general provisions. 

One of these additional provisions was a proposal of the 
Swedish Government member that the Convention should 
require all vessels to carry a manning certificate in an inter- 
nationally approved form showing the number of officers and 
subordinate personnel it should carry, and that national inspec- 
tion authorities in ports should be required, on the basis of these 
certificates, to exercise supervision over the manning of foreign 
no less than national ships. The object of the proposal was 
to secure greater uniformity in the application of the Convention 
and to provide additional safeguards in international competi- 
tion. It was felt, however, by the majority of the Committee 
that this proposal might impede ratification of the Convention 
and that it would be better for the present to wait and see how 
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the Convention worked before endeavouring to frame rules of the 
kind suggested. The proposal was withdrawn. 

On the other hand, the Committee adopted a general clause 
allowing each country to exempt from the application of the 
Convention existing ships in which it would not be a practical 
proposition to require the necessary structural and other 
alterations in permanent equipment to be made in order to 
accommodate the extra crew which some of the provisions of the 
Convention might demand. This clause had already been con- 
sidered in the negotiations on hours of work for subordinate 
deck personnel, but it was finally adopted as a general clause 
applicable to any of the hours and manning provisions. As safe- 
guards for the application of the clause, however, the Com- 
mittee stipulated, inter alia, that the organisations concerned 
are to be consulted before any exemptions are granted, that 
the exemption is to be granted by a special certificate to be 
carried on board specifying the provisions of the Convention 
in respect of which it applies, and that the Office is to be sup- 
plied annually with copies of all laws or regulations relating 
to the grant of exemptions and with particulars of the number 
of ships affected and their total tonnage. 

Lastly, the Committee decided that the coming into force 
of the Draft Convention should be made conditional on its 
ratification by five of the principal maritime countries each 
possessing more than a million tons of sea-going merchant 
tonnage. This decision, taken by 65 votes to nil on the suggestion 
of the Workers’ members, was the result of a discussion of some 
length on a number of proposals, e.g. an Employers’ proposal 
to specify some twenty-four countries whose ratifications would 
be necessary before the Convention could come into force, a 
proposal of the British Government member to specify twelve 
countries possessing each more than a million tons of shipping, 
and a proposal of the U.S.S.R. Government member to adopt 
the rule which is usual in nearly all the International Labour 
Conventions, i.e. that the Convention would come into force 
on ratification by any two Members of the Organisation. 


The Draft Recommendation 


No amendments were submitted to the Office draft Recom- 
mendation, but the Employers proposed that it should not be 
adopted. The draft was put to the vote as a whole without 
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any discussion of its contents, and was rejected by the 
Committee by 49 votes to 48. 


Discussion in the Plenary Conference 


When the Draft Convention as it emerged from the Com- 
mittee came before the plenary Conference, it was strongly re- 
commended for adoption by the Chairman and Reporter of the 
Committee as a solution of the problem of hours and manning 
as a whole which in the circumstances was likely to secure the 
widest measure of agreement. In the course of the general 
discussion which ensued, this general support of the Convention 
was shared by the Government representatives of Argentina, 
China, Mexico, Spain, Sweden, the United States of America, 
and the U.S.S.R., though some of these representatives would 
have preferred more advanced solutions on certain points. 
Similarly, representatives of the Workers’ Group announced 
that they would vote for the Draft Convention. It did not go as 
far as some of them had hoped would be possible and did not 
come up to existing standards in a few countries, but taking the 
maritime countries as a whole it was calculated to lead to 
solid and considerable improvements in the seamen’s condition. 

On the other hand, certain Employers’ representatives 
(Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, the Netherlands) considered 
that the Draft Convention laid down too onerous standards for the 
mercantile marines of their countries and would therefore vote 
against it. The Indian Government representative announced 
that he would abstain from voting, the Convention having 
become unacceptable to his Government, while the British 
Government Delegate stated that he would vote against it. 
The latter observed that ratification of the Convention by 
his country would upset, almost immediately after they had 
come into operation, the national agreements recently concluded 
in Great Britain between shipowners and seamen—agreements 
which in the case of subordinate deck staff, for example, had 
reduced hours of work by something like 25 per cent. in one 
operation — and would require the Government to impose new 
burdens on the industry before gaining any experience of the 
working of the conditions which the industry had voluntarily 
accepted. 

After this general discussion a number of proposed amend - 
ments were considered. Some of these were withdrawn or 
were not seconded, others were a repetition of proposals which 
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had been considered in Committee and were rejected, while 
others were mainly of a drafting character. Of the amendments 
which were adopted, however, with the concurrence of the 
Workers’ Group, the three following should be mentioned : a 
proposal of the Netherlands Government Delegate to allow 
extra time (without overtime compensation) to be worked by 
navigating officers “ for the determination of the position of the 
vessel at noon ”’; a proposal of the United States Employers’ 
Delegate to delete the requirement of at least 12 deck hands 
(including 6 A.B.’s) in ships over 6,000 tons and to leave it to 
national law or collective agreements to settle what ships over 
2,000 tons should carry a minimum complement of more than 
9 deck hands (including 5 A.B.’s) ; and, lastly, a proposal of the 
Swedish Government Delegate to remove from the Convention 
an Article that had been added in Committee, requiring 
national law or collective agreements to provide for the 
regulation of hours of work in all sea-going merchant ships 
not covered by the Convention, and to replace it by a Recom- 
mendation to much the same effect in the terms of the first 
paragraph of the draft Recommendation originally prepared by 
the Office. As a result of this last amendment a draft Recom- 


mendation was adopted urging Governments to investigate 
conditions in ships not covered by the Convention and to take the 
necessary measures to prevent overwork and insufficient man- 


ning. 

With the amendments thus made to it the Draft Convention 
as a whole was adopted on the preliminary vote by 57 votes to 17. 
When the final vote took place next day the figures were 62 votes 
for the Convention and 17 votes against. The figures for the 
Convention included the votes of 23 Governments (some being 
represented by two delegates and some by one), of 5 Employers’ 
delegates, and of 20 Workers’ delegates, while the votes against 
were cast by 2 Governments and 13 Employers’ delegates. The 
Recommendation concerning the regulation of hours and man- 
ning in ships not covered by the Convention was adopted on the 
final vote by 61 votes to 15. 


(To be continued. ) 





1 For the text of the Draft Conventions, Recommendations, and Resolutions 
adopted by the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Sessions of the Conference, cf. the 
Official Bulletin of the Office, Vol. XXI, No. 5, 31 Dec. 1936. 








Industrial Recovery in Japan : 


Its Causes and Social Effects 


by 


~ 


Yoshio Kamit 


The rapid progress of industrial recovery in Japan since 1932 
has naturally attracted much attention in other industrial countries. 
The chief factors in bringing about this return of prosperity appear 
to have been the expansionist policy pursued by the Government, 
combined with the devaluation of the yen, and the development 
of foreign trade, the latter being in turn due not only to the fall 
of the yen and to some extent the cheapness of labour in Japan, 
but also to such factors as industrial rationalisation and various 
legislative measures to promote industry and trade. In the fol- 
lowing article the author first examines the progress of recovery 
in relation to all these factors, and then analyses the effects of the 
economic developments in Japan since 1932 on social conditions, 
with special reference to employment, wnemployment, hours of 
work, and wages. 


THE SITUATION BEFORE 1932 


HE unprecedented prosperity which Japan enjoyed during 
the Great War was followed by a reaction in the form of 

the depression that began in 1920. Matters were made worse by 
the earthquake of 1923, the economic consequences of which 
were still felt in 1927 when a financial panic overtook the 
country. Moreover, commodity prices which were inflated 
during the war did not fall in line with the general world trend 
after the war. In 1929, for instance, the index of wholesale 
prices (base: 1914 = 100) still stood at 166.1 in Japan, as 
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against 136.5 in both Great Britain and the United States.’ The 
relatively high prices in Japan were chiefly responsible for the 
unfavourable balance of foreign trade, which averaged 399 mil- 
lion yen per year during the period from 1920 to 1928. 

When the Hamaguchi Cabinet was formed in 1929, the chief 
tasks before it were to reconstruct the economic framework 
of the country by removing unsound businesses, to lower the 
price level, and to reduce the cost of production. To attain these 
purposes, the Government restored the Gold Standard early in 
1930, with a firm determination to carry out a deflationary 
policy. This policy would no doubt have produced better 
results if it had been applied in a time of normal or improving 
business in the outside world. Unfortunately, however, the 
Government adopted a drastic retrenchment policy just at the 
moment when the world depression set in. The price that the 
country had to pay was naturally very high. During the three 
years from 1929 to 1931, the index of wholesale prices fell by 
31 per cent., the employment index fell by 18 per cent., and 
the unemployment index rose by 53 per cent. The value of the 
total foreign trade declined from 4,365 to 2,383 million yen, 
and the gold reserves held by the Bank of Japan from 1,072 
to 470 million yen. The Government reduced the national 
expenditure from 1,736 to 1,477 million yen during the same 
period, but the fall of the State revenues was still more pro- 
nounced. In order to balance the budget, therefore, resort 
to the borrowing policy to which the Government had hitherto 
been opposed seemed inevitable. In these circumstances, the 
reimposition of the gold embargo was regarded as an un- 
avoidable step, especially after the abandonment of the Gold 
Standard by Great Britain in September 1931. No sooner, 
therefore, had the new Government come into power (in Decem- 
ber 1931) than the Decree prohibiting the export of gold 
was promulgated. 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY SINCE 1932 


Industrial recovery in Japan began in 1932, and has since 
then made rapid progress. Table I shows that the increase 
in industrial production in Japan since 1933 has been far greater 
than that of some other important industrial countries. 





1 Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations. 
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TABLE I. INDEXES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 
1933-1936 ! 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 


| 


Year | Japan France Germany Great Britain 








1933 | 113.2 76.7 60.7 
1934 | 128.7 71.0 79.8 
1935 141.8 67.4 94.1 


19367 | 144.6 71.6 101.2 

















1 LEAGUE OF Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
* Averages for the period January-May for Japan, and January-June for the other 
countries. 


The expansion of the value of Japanese foreign trade in yen 
has also been phenomenal, as table II indicates, though the total 
foreign trade of Japan in gold dollars increased only from 
2.8 per cent. of the total world trade in 1932 to 3.5 per cent. 


in 1935. 


TABLE II. INDEXES OF VALUE IN NATIONAL CURRENCIES OF TOTAL 
FOREIGN TRADE IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1931, 1933, AND 1935 * 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 





France Germany Great Britain United States 


























? Same source as table I. 


It is generally agreed that industrial recovery in Japan 
since 1932 has been brought about by two factors: the pur- 
suance of an expansionist policy in national finance and the 
development of foreign trade. We shall therefore first describe 
the monetary and economic measures and other factors to which 
the return of prosperity is due, and then examine the social 
consequences which these developments have had for the 


workers. 
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Tue Causes OF RECOVERY 
Financial Policy 


The devaluation of the yen and the expansionist policy 
adopted by the Government for the purpose of increasing 
armaments, pursuing military operations in Manchuria, and 
promoting public works for unemployment relief have been 
important factors in making economic recovery possible in 
Japan. During the five years from 1932 to 1936 the extra- 
ordinary appropriations, i.e. the part of the budget over and 
above that of ordinary years, amounted to 3,479 million yen 
in all, as shown in table III, or an average of 696 million yen 
per year, which is about one-third of the average annual total 
expenditure (ordinary and extraordinary together) during the 
same period. 


TABLE Ill. TOTAL AND EXTRAORDINARY STATE EXPENDITURE IN JAPAN, 
1931-1936 } 


(Million yen) 








Extraordinary expenditure 


Total — = = a 
expend- Manchur- . Covering Total 
ase ian — — losses from Per cent. of 
affair — so exchange Amount total 
| expenditure 











1931 - 76 
1932 509 
1933 2 765 
1934 2,163 164 é : 738 
1935 2,215 184 87 714 


1936 2 2,278 198 400 73 753 





























+ Mirsusisut Economic Research Bureau: Japanese Trade and Industry, Present and 
Future. London, 1936. 

* Oriental Economist (Japanese edition), 18 Jan. 1936. 

* Agricultural relief. 





While the most striking feature of this table is the increase 
in military expenditure, the sums devoted to public works are 
obviously of great importance. During the three years from 
1932 to 1934, the Government spent 557 million yen on public 
works (not including public works carried out by local govern- 
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ments and municipalities), or an average of 186 million yen per 
year, corresponding to almost 9 per cent. of the average annual 
total budget. This extraordinary programme of public works 
came to an end in 1934, but the legislature voted 233.9 million 
yen for agricultural relief, to be spread over the three years 
beginning with 1935. 

The enormous increase in the national expenditure since 1932 
was financed by borrowing, rather than by an increase of taxes. 
(A tax on extraordinary profits has been levied since 1934, but 
its total yield is insignificant.) The bond issue, as shown in 
table IV, increased from 120.3 million yen, or 7.9 per cent. 
of the total receipts, in 1931, to 771.7 million yen, or 34.8 per 
cent., in 1935. In 1986, however, it decreased to 680 million 
yen, or 29.9 per cent. of the total receipts. As a result, the na- 
tional debt increased from 6,187.7 million yen at the end of 
1931 to 9,862.8 million yen at the end of May 1936, or from 95 
to 142 yen per head of the population. 


TABLE IV. NATIONAL REVENUE AND BOND ISSUES IN JAPAN, 1981-19385 ! 
(Million yen) 





Bonds issued 
Current revenue (ordinary Total 

and extraordinary) Ries coh. of tated receipts 
receipts 





Amount | 





1,410.8 120.3 1,581.1 





l 
1,385.7 | 2,045.3 
1,578.8 3. | 32.: 2,331.8 
1,504.5 | 2,247.0 


2,215.4 





1,443.7 


1,598.0 2,218.0 














' Résumé statistique de lV Empire du Japon, 1935. 
? Oriental Economist (Japanese edition), 18 Jan. 1936. 

In order to carry out its borrowing policy, the Government 
adopted various control measures to make the State bonds 
attractive to investors. In the first place, in July 1932, the 
limit of the note issue of the Bank of Japan was raised from 
120 to 1,000 million yen, and the Exchange Control Act was 
promulgated at the same time for the purpose of preventing 
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funds from flowing out of the country. Secondly, a low interest 
policy was pursued : in October 1932 the interest rate on postal 
savings was lowered from 4.2 per cent. to 3.0 per cent. ; in 
1983 the Bank of Japan lowered its discount rate from 6.57 
per cent. to 3.65 per cent. ; and in 1936 the 5 per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds were converted into 3.5 percent. bonds. The Bank of 
Japan took up all the Government bonds and redistributed them 
among the private financial institutions according to their 
requirements. This operation enabled the Government, first, 
to issue bonds on terms suitable to itself, and secondly, to regu- 
late commodity prices by keeping the monetary situation 
under control. 

Mr. Takahashi, the Finance Minister, however, was by no 
means an unlimited expansionist. On the contrary, he fre- 
quently warned the nation of the danger which might ensue from 
a continuance of the borrowing policy. He therefore established 
the principle of gradually diminishing the amount of bonds by 
keeping military expenditure as low as possible. 

As soon as the new Government came into power after the 
political incident of 26 February 1936, Mr. Baba, the new 
Finance Minister, declared that the Government would continue 


the borrowing policy, further reduce interest rates, increase 
taxes, intensify controlled economy, and undertake social 
reforms for the purpose of assuring the livelihood of the people. 
The new Government is energetically pursuing these policies. 


Development of Foreign Trade 


Reference has already been made to the rapid development 
of the foreign trade of Japan in recent years. In fact, the total 
value of her foreign trade more than doubled during the period 
from 1931 to 1935, exports having increased from 93.1 to 
204.5 million yen and imports from 100.5 to 202.2 million yen. 
There has also been a marked improvement in the nature of 
the foreign trade. In the first place, raw materials and semi- 
finished goods, which in 1929 constituted 46.2 per cent. of the 
total value of exports, decreased to 31.8 per cent. in 1935, while 
the value of finished products increased from 44.5 per cent. of 
total exports to 59.0 per cent. Secondly, textile products 
decreased from 72.3 per cent. of the ‘otal value of exports in 
1929 to 60.0 per cent. in 1935, while metal goods increased 
from 6.6 to 12.0 per cent., and miscellaneous goods from 21.0 
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to 28.0 per cent. Markets for Japanese goods, moreover, have 
been considerably extended in recent years. Exports to Asia 
and North America, which in 1929 amounted to 86.1 per cent. 
of the total value of exports, declined to 73.3 per cent. in 1985, 
and the share of all other markets increased from 13.9 to 26.7 
per cent. during the same period. 

It has been contended that the dominant causes of the 
rapid advance of Japanese foreign trade since 1932 are cheap 
labour and the drastic fall of the yen. These were undoubtedly 
important causes, but other factors, such as the increase in the 
productivity of the workers and the introduction of legislative 
measures for the promotion of industry and trade, must not be 


overlooked. 


Cheap Labour. 


It is beyond doubt that labour in Japan is cheap in terms 
of western currencies, although the level of wages in any country 
must always be considered in relation to the cost of living 
prevailing in that country. This cheap labour is unquestionably 
a valuable asset for Japan, because, in the absence of natural 
resources, the only way for her large population to gain their 
livelihood is by selling their labour in foreign countries, either 
by emigrating or in the form of merchandise. 

The importance of cheap labour, however, must be considered 
in relation to other factors. Other things being equal, cheap 
labour is a decisive factor in industrial supremacy, but it rarely 
happens that other things are equal: in fact, cheap labour is 
normally accompanied by low industrial efficiency. As Pro- 
fessor Gregory has aptly observed, the machine industries 
of the West in the early nineteenth century found no difficulty 
in competing successfully with the industries of the East, in 
spite of the lower standard of life of these areas. To-day, Japan 
can compete on favourable terms with the textile mills of China 
and India, where wages are still lower than those paid in Japan. 
Professor Gregory’s conclusion seems to be fair when he said : 
“The decisive consideration is the co-existence of a relatively 
high (and rising) standard of efficiency with a standard of life 
low in relation to that efficiency.”’! Statistical figures will be 
given later to support this argument. 





1 Dr. T. E. Grecory : Memorandum on Japanese Competition (1935). 
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The Exchange Factor. 


Since Japan reimposed the gold embargo at the end of 1931, 
her currency has fallen drastically, because of the political 
unrest prevailing in the Far East and the financial uncertainty 
with which the nation has been faced. Since 1984 the yen has 
been stabilised at more than 40 per cent. below the dollar and 
sterling. 

It was stated at the outset that, after the war, prices in 
Japan were markedly higher than the world level, and many 
economists in Japan agree that, but for this, the country’s export 
trade would have made more rapid progress. The suspension 
of the gold standard in Japan in 1931 did not merely remove 
the obstacle of high prices, but it actually lowered Japanese 
prices in terms of foreign currencies far below the prices of other 
countries. Table V shows that in 1936 the wholesale price index 
in Japan in terms of the dollar was about 32 points (1929 = 100) 
below the corresponding figure both in Great Britain and in 
the United States. It should, however, be noted that the price 
advantage enjoyed by Japan since 1932 has not been as great 
as the depreciation of her currency, because internal prices rose 
more rapidly in Japan than in other industrial countries. 


TABLE V. INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN JAPAN, GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1931-1936 ! 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 





ae United | 
Japan Great Britain States 


watepnenntiitnsianinmmneans — -——— 


| 
Wholesale Yen-dollar Wholesale, Wholesale Sterling- | Whole sale Wholesale! 
price rate as price | price dollar rate as price price 
index per cent. of index | index in per cent. of index index | 
in yen gold parity | indollars, sterling gold parity ‘a dollars | in cunane 
| 


1931 





1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 | 


1936 2 




















. . . 
| 
! | 


' Leacuge or Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
* Averages for the period January-July. 
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The fall of the exchange is not, however, wholly beneficial 
for a country which, like Japan, imports almost all basic raw 
materials, because it raises the cost of imported raw materials. 
Home-grown raw materials, wages, and overhead charges are 
of course favourably affected by the fall of the exchange, but 
the extent to which industries are benefited varies according 
to their nature. The larger the share of imported raw materials 
in the cost of production, the smaller is the benefit to export 
prices resulting from the fall of the exchange. In the case of the 
cotton and woollen industries, Japan imports her raw materials 
entirely from abroad. According to the Factory Statistics 
published by the Government, the value of these raw materials 
constituted in 1933 about 63 per cent. of the total value of 
production in the case of cotton and wool yarns, and about 
50 per cent. in the case of woven products. This means that in the 
case of woven products, which, as already mentioned, are the 
most important of Japanese exports, only about half the export 
price is favourably affected by the fall of the yen. 


Industrial Rationalisation 


Another important factor which has contributed to the 
industrial recovery of Japan is the progress of industrial rationali- 
sation. In order to overcome the post-war depression, manu- 
facturers in Japan took steps to reduce the cost of production 
by mechanising the processes of work and rationalising the 
methods of management. The severe depression after 1929 
gave a special impetus to industrial rationalisation under Govern- 
ment initiative. 

According to an investigation made by the Nagoya Imperial 
College of Commerce, during the decade between 1921 and 1931 
the annual volume of production increased by 73.4 per cent., 
the number of workers decreased by 1.8 per cent., and the out- 
put per worker per year rose by 76.5 per cent.' During the period 
from 1920 to 1930, according to the Tokyo Association for 
Liberty of Trading, there was an increase of 67.5 per cent. in 
the volume of production in manufacturing industry, as compared 
with an increase of 8.4 per cent. in the number of workers, 
which means that the output per worker rose by 54.5 per cent.” 





: Industrial and Labour 
Conditions in Japan (1934), p. 21. 

2 Tokyo ASSOCIATION FoR LIBERTY OF TRADING : Occupational Changes in 
Japan (1934), p. 22. 
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Table VI shows that the increase in the workers’ produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industry has been more marked in 
Japan than in other industrial countries. 


TABLE VI. INDEXES OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1928-1936 ! 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 





France * Germany Great Britain United States 





90.4 98.6 96.4 98.8 
100 _ 100 100 100 
105.3 100 92.2 96.1 92.4 
1931 112.1 95.7 82.9 90.8 92.2 


1932 119.3 84.7 75.0 91.1 





1933 125.9 96.2 84.2 93.0 97.1 
1934 128.7 91.9 93.3 99.5 88.3 
1935 129.4 91.3 103.8 104.0 96.4 


1936 3 128.0 97.0 106.9 110.3 102.4 























1 LgaGcuge or Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. The index of productivity is obtained 
by dividing the index of total production by the index of employment. 

* Base: 1930 = 100. 

* Averages for the period January-May for Japan, and January-June for the other countries 


Rationalisation has made rapid progress not only in manu- 
facturing industry, but also in mining. Per capita production 
of coal, for instance, increased from 124 tons in 1926 to 213 
tons in 1934, or by 71.8 per cent. The most remarkable develop- 
ment in this direction, however, is reported in the cotton indus- 
try, where the manufacturers made the utmost efforts for the 
reduction of costs, in order to compensate the fall of output 
resulting from the abolition of night work (which took effect 
in 1929), and to tide over the severe depression which started 
in 1929. According to an investigation made by the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, during the eight years from 1925 
to 1933 the workers’ productivity increased by 71 per cent. 
in the cotton spinning industry and by 133 per cent. in the 
cotton weaving industry, while the labour cost per unit of pro- 
duction decreased by 60 per cent. and 68 per cent. respectively. 
Fuller particulars are given in tables VII and VIII. 
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WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVITY IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
IN JAPAN, 1925, AND 1928-1933 ! 


TABLE VII. 








Spinning Weaving 





Production | 
>» ti P > | 
per worker | Production | Workers | 





Production 


Production | Workers | per worker 





| 1,000 
| Wards 


Million 
yards 


bad 1,000’s Piculs Index Index | 





2,437 21.1 100 
2,452 


2,793 


229 





30 242 








233 
| 


! 


* Report of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
(Japanese edition), 28 July 1934. 























| m 
| 





quoted in Oriental Economist 


LABOUR COST PER UNIT OF PRODUCTION IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY IN JAPAN, 1925, AND 1928-1933 ! 


TABLE VIII. 








Spinning 


Weaving 





Annual 
wages bill 


Production 


Labour cost 
per picul 


Annual 
wages bill 


Production 


Labour cost 
per yard 





1,000 
yen 


1,000 
piculs 


Yen Index 


1,000 
yen 


Million 
yards 


Yen 


Index | 
i 











72,133 
62,689 
66,527 
50,259 
38.719 
35,711 


85,227 








2,437 
2,452 
2,793 
2,525 
2,567 
2,810 


3,100 











22,387 
18,841 
18,729 
13,977 
10,198 

9,466 


10,036 





1,180 





1,382 
1,538 
1,388 
1,405 


1,533 





* Same source as table VII. 








An important feature of the rationalisation movement is 
the tendency, especially in the textile industry, to replace male 
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by female workers. According to a report of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, the proportion of female workers in the 
cotton spinning industry, which was 72.4 per cent. of the total 
number of workers in December 1928, had increased to 87.6 
per cent. by December 1935. An analogous tendency is found 
in the cotton weaving industry. 


Legislative Measures for the Promotion of Industry and Trade 


To assist the small-scale undertakings that play an impor- 
tant part in the economic activities of the country, the Industrial 
Guilds Act and the Exporters’ Guilds Act were promulgated in 
1925 for the purpose of promoting co-operative methods of 
purchasing raw materials and selling finished goods, establishing 
common facilities for manufacture, standardising products, 
inspecting goods for export, and extending credit facilities. 
These Acts were amended in subsequent years, so as to exercise 
control over the prices and the volume of goods to be exported. 
At the end of October 1935, there were 626 organisations, 
involving over 80 branches of industry, under the Industrial 
Guilds Act, and 82 associations, involving over 50 branches 
of industry, under the Exporters’ Guilds Act. In 1928 Regula- 
tions were issued concerning the inspection of important pro- 
ducts for export, which are now applied to 18 lines of com- 
modities. In 1930, the Bureau of Industrial Rationalisation was 
established for the purpose of encouraging rationalisation in 
both production and distribution. All these measures have 
played an important part in improving the quality of goods 
produced by medium and small-scale industries, and controlling 
the method of their production and sale. 

These protective measures were next extended to the major 
industries, which were also placed in a difficult situation during 
the period of severe crisis that began in 1929. In order to render 
assistance to these industries, the Major Industries Control 
Act was promulgated in 1931, to be effective for a period of 
five years, for the purpose of cartellising the basic industries 
with a view to protecting their legitimate interests in a time 
of depression, and at the same time defending the consumers’ 
interests. By the amendment of 1936 the period of application 
of this Act was extended by another five years, and its provi- 
sions were further improved to assure the benefit of the people. 
The Act is now applied to 24 industries. 
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Further, in order to promote trade, the Trade Adjustment 
and Protection Act was enacted in 1929; this empowered the 
Government to take retaliatory measures against discrimina- 
tory treatment imposed by foreign countries upon Japanese 
goods. To develop new markets, the Government in 1930 
promulgated the Export Indemnity Act, by which the payment 
of indemnities was guaranteed to any banker who incurs losses 
through buying foreign drafts on certain specified destinations. 


Tue Soctat ReEsuuts oF RECOVERY 


The economic developments that have taken place in Japan 
since 1932 have exerted various effects upon social conditions, 
especially upon employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
and wages. 


Employment 


According to a report of the Bureau of Social Affairs, during 
the four years from 1931 to 1935 the number of workers increased 
by 32.3 per cent. in factories, 28.8 per cent. in mines, and 25.2 
per cent. in the category of casual and other workers. The total 
number of workers, as shown in table IX, increased from 
4,729,000 to 5,897,000, or by 1,168,000 (24.7 per cent.). 


TABLE IX. NUMBER OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES 
IN JAPAN, 1931, 1933, AND 1935 ! 





Number of workers (1,000's) | Index numbers 


1931 1933 
Factories 2,032 | 2,141 | 2,647 | 130.3 


Industrial branch | 


1931 | 1933 


Mines 202 | 195 f 5 | 127.7 


Transport and com- 
munication 532 538 53: 101.1 


Casual and other workers| 1,963 





| 2,009 H | 102.3 


— — 


| 
Total 4,729 | 4,882 








* Bureau or Sociat Arrairns: Nodo Jiho. (Figures for the end of June of each year.) 
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According to a report of the Bank of Japan, the increase in 
the number of workers has been most pronounced in the heavy 
industries, for which the index of average employment was 
163.9 in 1935 (19381 = 100), as compared with 121.9 for export 
industries (excluding silk reeling), and 118.7 for industries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of goods for domestic consumption. 
On the other hand, the employment index for the silk-reeling 
industry, which reflects the agricultural situation, fell by 
14.7 per cent. during the period under review. Thus the employ- 
ment index number indicates that prosperity is unequally dis- 
tributed over the various branches of industry. 


Unemployment 


With the increase in the number of workers, the number 
of unemployed fell from 439,000 in October 1931 to 348,000 
in October 1935, or a decrease of 91,000 (20.7 per cent.). The 
ratio of unemployed to the total number of workers investi- 
gated decreased from 6.24 per cent. to 4.52 per cent. 


TABLE X. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN JAPAN, 
1981, 1933, AND 1935 4 





Category 1931 1933 





Salaried employees 74,567 67,581 





Casual workers 188,605 168,890 


Other workers } 134,486 111,758 





Total 392,294 348,229 








Unemployed per cent. 
of all workers 6.24 5.36 4.52 




















1 Bureau or Socirat Arrairs: Shokugyo Shokai Koho. (Figures for the end of October 
of each year.) 


Hours of Work 


Table XI shows the movement of average hours of actual 
work per day in manufacturing industries from 1927 to 1935, 
and the average number of days worked per month in the same 
industries and years. 
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TABLE XI. AVERAGE HOURS OF ACTUAL WORK PER DAY, AND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MONTH, IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN JAPAN, IN SELECTED YEARS, 1927-1935 ! 





| Average number of days worked 


Average hours of actual work per day per month 


Industry —_ 





| | 
1927 | 1931 1933 | 1935 | 1927 


1931 | 1933 | 1935 
| 


- min. |hrs. mia. ‘hrs. min. jhrs. min. 





> 
a 


33 36 26.9 | 26.6 


| 
| 
| 
28 | 
08 09 | 26.8 | 26.4 | 


58 
48 
58 
39 
27 
36 
04 
26 
43 
08 
57 
47 
47 


— 


Cameenaooeoeeoecnancovoes 


04 
15 
02 
07 
47 
53 
49 
02 


Textile 

Chemical 

Metal 
Machines and tools | 
Shipbailding, vehicles 
Secientifie instraments 
Ceramic, glass 
Clothing 

Paper, printing 
Leather, bone 
Wood, bamboo 
Food and drink 
Gas, electricity 
Others 


07 | 26.7 | 25.9 
30 | 26.0 | 25.5 | 
, 25.0 
| 24.8 
27.6 | 26.8 
| 26.0 | 25.9 | : 
27.3 | 26.6 
25.8 | 
26.4 
27.3 | 2 
29.6 
25.7 








42 
03 
O04 
43 
12 








ZDanenmnescnaneanannnane 
S2eveemnseonnnvvovovsese 








| 26.4 | 


— 


Average 24 05 

















+ Imperiat Capinet: Monthly Report on Wages and Prices. (In Japanese.) 


Hours of work in manufacturing industries were declining 
up to 1931, in which year the average hours of work per day 
in all manufacturing industries were 9 hours 5 minutes, as 
compared with 9 hours 24 minutes in 1927, or a decrease of 
19 minutes. Since 1932, however, hours of work have been 
steadily on the increase on account of the pressure of work. 

During the four years from 1931 to 1985 there was an 
increase in hours of work in all branches of industry, except 
in the paper and printing industry and the wood and bamboo 
industry. The most remarkable increase took place in the 
machine and tool industry (with an increase of 32 minutes), 
followed by the leather and bone industry (29 minutes), the 
scientific instrument manufacturing industry (28 minutes), 
and the ceramic and glass industry (24 minutes). Hours of work 
were noticeably increased in all the heavy industries on account 
of the increase of armaments. There was only a moderate 
increase in the textile industry, where average hours of work 
were 8 minutes longer in 1935 than in 1931. 

The average number of days worked per month fell from 
26.9 in 1927 to 26.4 in 1931, and rose again to 26.9 in 1935. 
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Wages 


Table XII shows the total amount of wages paid in all manu- 
facturing industries in Japan from 1929 to 1934. According to 
this table, after 1929 the average yearly earnings per worker 
steadily declined until 1932, but a considerable recovery was 
reported in 1933 and 1934, although the figure for 1934 was 
still 13.5 per cent. below that for 1929. There was, however, 
an increase of 2.6 per cent. during the same period in the total 
amount of wages paid, the number of workers having increased 
by 18.5 per cent. Thus the purchasing power of industrial 
workers as a whole has been favourably affected by the industrial 
recovery. 


TABLE XII. TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGES PAID IN ALL MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN, 1929-1934 } 


| 2 
| Number of workers Total yearly wages bill | Average yearly earnings 


per worker 





1,000’s Index Million yen Index | Yen Index 





| 
1929 1,825 | 100 | 7544 | 413.37 | 100 
1930 1,684 92.3 | 648.3 | 384.99 | 93.1 
1931 1,662 #11 | 556.0 3 334.53 | 80.9 
1932 1,734 95.0 | 567.9 326.94 | 79.1 
1933 1,901 | 1042 | 642.8 E- 338.33 | 81.8 
| 


1934 2,163 118.5 357.75 86.5 





773.8 




















+ MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY: Factory Statistics, 1934. (In Japanese. z 


The available statistics show that there were considerable 
differences between rates and earnings, between the wages of 
males and females, and between wages in the heavy industries 
and in other industries. 

According to a report of the Bank of Japan, the index 
number of average daily rates, as shown in table XIII, has 


TABLE XIII. INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE DAILY RATES AND EARNINGS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN, 1927-1935 ! 
(Base : 1926 = 100) , 





Daily rates Daily earnings 





| Males | Females Together Males | Females | Together 








99.1 99.9 101.2 99.4 102.1 


1927 | 

98.3 | 99.1 103.3 99.8 | 105.3 
| 
| 


1928 
1929 98.6 


| 


100.1 
99.1 


| 
} 
| 





97.4 | 98.6 102.6 96.4 103.9 
98.7 
87.9 | 93 | 92.0 774 90.7 
83.4 | 88.1 92.7 70.9 88.1 
79.9 | 85.1 | 95.1 68.4 89.2 
78.0 | 82.9 | 96.3 67.3 91.2 
76.7 81.3 95.4 ; 91.1 


1931 91.5 
1932 88.8 


1933 86.2 
| 








1934 84.0 
1935 82.2 


| 
1930 96.2 94.0 96.2 | 97.3 87.4 








= BANK or Jaran: Statistics of Factory Labour. 
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continued to decline since 1926: in 1935 it was 82.2 (1926 
100) for males, 76.7 for females, and 81.3 for males and females 
together. The fall was more pronounced among females than 
among males. As the majority of the women and girls are 
employed in the textile industries, the fall of wages in these 
industries was more marked than in others. 

As regards the workers’ daily earnings, table XIII shows 
that there is a considerable difference between males and 
females. In the case of females, the index number has fallen 
without interruption since 1926: it stood at 70.9 (1926 = 100) 
in 1932 and 66.5 in 1935. In the case of males, on the contrary, 
the index number was above the base year (1926) up to 1929, 
but fell sharply in 1930 and 1931 on account of the severe 
depression ; after 1932, however, the index.number recovered 
to a considerable extent, the figure for 1935 being 95.4, as 
against 92.7 for 1932. This favourable position of male workers 
raised the average earnings for males and females together : 
the index number of earnings for all workers stood at 91.1 in 
1935, as compared with 88.1 in 1932. 

Table XIV shows index numbers of daily rates and earnings 
in the different industries in the four years 1932-1935. 


TABLE XIV. INDEX NUMBERS OF DAILY RATES AND EARNINGS IN JAPAN, 
BY INDUSTRIES, 1932-1935 ! 
(Base : 1931 — 100) 





Daily rates Daily earnings 


Industry 





| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 





Silk reeling 88 | 83 | 91 
Spinning 90 | 84 
Weaving 92 | 90 
Dyeing, finishing 92 | OF 
Knitting 90 | 92 
Machinery 113 
Shipbuilding | 112 
Vehicles 105 
Tools and instruments 104 
Metal | 
Ceramic 
Paper 
Medicine 
Rubber 
Artificial fertiliser 
Food and drink 98 
Printing, bookbind- 
ing 94 
Timbering, woodwork j 92 














Average 93 


1 BANK OF JAPAN : Statistics of Factory Labour. 
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As regards rates, the table shows a general decline in practi- 
cally all industries throughout the period under review; the 
only exception is a slight recovery in certain branches of the 
textile industry in 1935 as compared with the two preceding 
years. 

As regards earnings, there has been a continued advance 
since 1931 in the shipbuilding and metal industries, and to a 
less extent in the silk-reeling and artificial fertiliser industries. 
In all other industries there was a fall, though in several cases 
this was so slight that it is perhaps more correct to speak of 
stabilisation. 

The increase of earnings in the shipbuilding and metal 
industries was chiefly responsible for the rise of the index of 
average daily earnings from 97 (1931 = 100) in 1932 to 100 in 
1935. During the same period, however, the cost-of-living index 
was rising still more rapidly, with the result, as shown in table 
XV, that the index of real daily earnings fell from 100 in 1931 
to 88.8 in 1935. 


TABLE XV. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES IN JAPAN, 1932-1935 
(Base: 1931 = 100) 





Index 1932 





Money wages (daily earnings) ! 97.1 
Cost of living * 102.5 


Real wages (daily earnings) 94.7 























2 Bank OF JAPAN: Statistics of Factory Labour. 
* Calculated from data (for 13 cities) published in the /nternational Labour Review. 

It is important to note that the decline of wages in recent 
years has been caused not so much by a reduction of the wages 
of workers already employed as by the acceptance of lower 
wages by new workers recruited from poverty-stricken rural 
districts. This accounts for the more rapid decline of wages 
among females than among males, the labour turnover being 
much higher among the former than among the latter. 

Japan is predominantly an agricultural country. In 1930, 
the agricultural population constituted 47.7 per cent. of the 
total occupied population. Agriculturists have been severely 
hit by the rise of industrialism, which has almost entirely 
destroyed their self-sufficient life and placed them in a position 
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of dependence upon manufactured goods for their daily necessi- 
ties. The farmers’ purchasing power, however, has been drasti- 
cally curtailed by the fall of agricultural prices. Since 1926, 
as shown by the index numbers in table XVI, the prices of rice 
and cocoons, the two important sources of income for farmers, 
have declined far below the price level of the manufactured 
articles which the agriculturists must buy for their daily life, 
the only exception being a recent improvement in the price of 
rice. To-day the farmers’ debts are estimated at 5,000 million 
yen, or about 900 yen per agricultural family. High interest 
rates on these debts and heavy taxes have made the farmer’s 
life more difficult. 


TABLE XVI. INDEXES OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES AND RETAIL PRICES 
OF MANUFACTURED GOODS IN JAPAN, 1927-1934 


(Base : 1926 = 100) 





1928 92¢ 1930 1931 





Rice ? ° 82.1 " 50.6 | 50.1 


| Cocoons * 71.6 | 77.0 : 37.2 


| Retail prices (Tokyo)* | 94.5 | 92.0 " 77.5 | 68.0 | 68.5 





























2 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND Forestry : Statistics on Agriculture and Forestry, 
1934. (In Japanese.) 
* Imperiat Casinet: Summary of Labour Statistics, 1935, p. 279. (In Japanese.) 


The rapid increase of population in the agricultural villages 
constitutes another difficulty for the farming class. In 1930, 
80.4 per cent. of the total number of births took place in rural 
districts, against 19.6 per cent. in urban areas. The limited 
extent of arable land and the absence of outlets abroad for the 
surplus population in the farming villages drive the population 
from the country into the cities. According to the population 
census, during the decade between 1920 and 1930, the population 
of Japan proper increased by 8.7 million, 97.3 per cent. of 
which was absorbed by the cities. The urban population, which 
constituted 32.2 per cent. of the total population in 1920, 
increased to 40.8 per cent. in 1930. 

In these circumstances it is evident that wage rates in the 
cities are bound to fall in the absence of minimum wage legisla- 
tion and of strong workers’ organisations in the country. The 
presence of a large number of young women workers who are not 

4 
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the chief supporters of a family is also detrimental to the main- 
tenance and improvement of wages. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be seen from the foregoing survey that the economic 
and financial policy adopted in Japan since 1931 has led to 
important social results. In particular, the number of workers 
in employment has increased, and unemployment has decreased, 
and while wage rates have in general fallen, increases in hours 
of work and in workers’ productivity have enabled the level 
of earnings in many industries to be maintained, or even slightly 


increased. 

The weakness of the present prosperity in Japan is twofold : 
the lack of uniformity in its distribution, and the presence of 
artificial measures. 

In the first place, rural recovery has lagged far behind indus- 
trial revival. And even among manufacturing industries, the 
munition industries have been especially prosperous, while 
other industries have been less favourably affected, and small- 
scale undertakings in particular have encountered many 
difficulties. Moreover, the sharp rise in the volume of production 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding advance in the 
purchasing power of the working masses. 

Secondly, as has already been stated, the return of industrial 
prosperity in Japan has been brought about to a remarkable 
extent by the devaluation of the yen and the expansionist 
policy pursued by the Government. The development of foreign 
trade, therefore, has been the real strength of the economic 
structure of the country. The rate of increase of Japan’s export 
trade, however, is declining rapidly, owing to the increasing 
difficulties placed in the way of international commerce by 
various restrictions. During the first half of 1936, the total 
value of exports showed an increase of only 3.8 per cent. over 
the corresponding period of 1935, as compared with an increase 
of 17.3 per cent. from 1934 to 1935. On the other hand, the total 
value of imports increased by 10.8 per cent. over the same period 
of 1935, and the adverse balance was the largest since 1931. 
Since January 1936 exports of cotton piece goods have shown 
a decline for the first time since 1931, and there are already 
signs of over-production in the textile and other branches of 
industry. At the present time, production is being curtailed by 
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cartel agreements in many important industries, and in the 
textile branches efforts are being made to divert sealed spindles 
to the manufacture of yarn from artificial fibres. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, the Government 
and industrialists have been exerting every effort to extend 
control measures, make the country as far as possible indepen- 
dent of imported raw materials, and find new markets for 
Japanese goods. 

The present Government, as indicated in the declaration 
issued at the time of its formation after the incident of 26 
February 1936, has before it the important task of assuring 
the livelihood of the people. It has already taken some impor- 
tant measures for this purpose. To relieve the rural depression, 
various measures were adopted by the session of the Diet 
convoked in May 1936, and the Government is reported to be 
drafting Bills for the improvement of the land tenure system 
and the liquidation of the farmers’ debts. To help industrial 
workers, an Act was recently promulgated which holds the 
employers responsible for setting up funds to enable them to 
pay a cash allowance to their workers upon leaving employment.' 
Further, the Government is preparing Bills relating to a national 
health insurance scheme, working hours in shops, sickness 
insurance for seamen, the extension of the period of compulsory 
education, etc. 

There are, however, two obstacles in the way of carrying 
out any adequate social programme: one is the lack of funds 
caused by the need of financing armaments, and the other the 
difficulty of further industrialising the country—a channel 
through which economic and social betterment could be brought 
about. It has already been remarked that, in Japan, agriculture 
has proved totally inadequate to support a rapidly growing 
population whose outlets abroad are closed, and that industriali- 
sation is therefore the only means of raising the standard of 
living of the people. The Japanese Empire, with a population 
of 100 million, constitutes a large consuming unit for imported 
goods, since all industrial materials, with the single exception 
of raw silk, must be imported from abroad. In order to buy 
the elementary needs of life, Japan must sell her manufactured 
goods to secure the necessary credit in foreign countries. This 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936: “ The 
New Japanese Act on Retirement Allowances”, by J. Krraoxka. 
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process, however, can function normally only when freedom of 
competition between nations is in operation. The low standard 
of living in Japan has been a point of complaint in foreign 
countries for many years past. In order to improve living 
conditions at home, so argue the Japanese, Japan tried to 
encourage emigration, but her emigrants were not desired because 
they were considered likely to lower the standard of living of 
the receiving countries. To-day, Japan is trying to export goods 
instead of sending out people, but these goods are again refused 
on the same ground. 

From the international point of view the effect of the impor- 
tation of a large quantity of cheap foreign goods upon the indus- 
trial and social situation of the importing countries is under- 
standable. These countries, unable to adjust themselves to 
rapidly changing conditions, naturally seek to protect them- 
selves by fiscal measures. It should, however, be borne in mind 
in this connection that, in the case of Japan, the value of her 
imports increases as that of her exports rises, and that Japan 
has always maintained an unfavourable balance of trade, 
except for a brief period during the war. 

The countries of the world differ in geographical conditions 
and in degree of development. It is true that backward countries 
tend to develop more rapidly than advanced nations, but the 
operation of the law of equilibrium is frequently hindered by 
political intervention. In these circumstances it is by no means 
easy to adjust conflicting interests between nations. Thus, for 
the maintenance of international peace and welfare, enlighten- 
ment and understanding on the part of Governments and nations 
are absolute requisites. Needless to say, the less advanced 
nations should make conscious efforts to approach the standard 
of the International Labour Code, which is becoming an in- 
creasingly important factor in adjusting trade relationships. 
Especially is this so in the case of a country such as Japan, 
where social standards are noticeably low as compared with 
industrial efficiency. At the same time, it seems reasonable 
to expect the advanced States, as far as conditions permit, 
to provide opportunities which will help the less developed 
countries to raise their social standards. In short, close 
international collaboration is the only hope of solving the social 
and economic problems of the present-day world. 





Handicrafts in Germany 


by 


E. SCHINDLER 


As a result of legislation passed since 1933, and in particular 
an Order of 15 June 19341, handicrafts in Germany have recently 
undergone a comprehensive process of reorganisation. The existing 
handicrajt guilds (the more or less direct successors of the mediaeval 
guilds) have been put on a new footing, their rights and duties 
precisely formulated, and their relations to the chambers of handi- 
crafts and trades, the economic chambers, and the new structure 
of the German national economy as a whole, clearly specified. 
In the following article, ajter a general discussion of the importance 
of handicrafts in German industrial economy, the author gives 
some statistics from which it appears that handicrafts have shown 
considerable powers of resistance to the depression, and that there 
is no reason to anticipate their early extinction or even decline. 
After a brief outline of earlier legislation on the subject, he describes 
the provisions of the new legislation in detail, with special reference 
to its effects on the liberty to engage in industry and the conditions 
required for the right to carry on a handicraft establishment. In 
conclusion, a brief account is given of the position of handicrajts 
in relation to the new legislation on economic associations and on 
the organic structure of the German economy. 


N DISCUSSING the situation of handicrafts in Germany 
to-day, the writer wishes to make it clear at the outset 
that the present article represents only an attempt to deal with 
the subject, since both time and space are lacking to go into it 
exhaustively. The article which follows is therefore confined 





1 First Order on the provisional organisation of German handicrafts. Dated 
15 June 1984. (Reichsgesetzbiait, I, 1934, pp. 493 et seq.) 
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to describing in broad outline and on the basis of official data, 
first, the place occupied by handicrafts in the national economy 
and particularly in the industrial economy of Germany, and 
secondly, the special legal status of handicrafts in Germany. 
During the past few years the German legislation governing 
handicrafts has in fact undergone very considerable changes 
—changes which are not yet widely enough known, although 
many of them refer back to very ancient legal principles and have 
been gradually evolving over many decades. 

It is the aim of this article to describe the facts as they stand, 
and strictly on the basis of official data. A detailed critical 
enquiry into the question is perforce beyond its scope, and in 
any case would be hardly possible, since economic conditions 
are in a state of flux and no reasoned criticism can be made 
of such fundamental legal reforms as, for instance, the intro- 
duction of generally compulsory guilds or of handicraft licences 
(or certificates of competence), until they have been duly tested 
by years of experience. 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF HANDICRAFTS 


Before broaching the main theme of this article, a few general 


remarks are called for to explain the position as a whole. 

As the following pages will show, there is no question of a 
permanent and serious decline having taken place in handi- 
crafts and in handicraft production in Germany, and the same 
is probably true of other highly industrialised countries. Nor 
is there any evidence to suggest that handicrafts are doomed to 
be absorbed by industry in the near future or even to decline in 
volume or importance. It is true that handicrafts have suffered 
very severe losses during the depression ; taken as a whole, 
however, they have shown considerable powers of resistance. 
It has often been pointed out that the prophecies so freely made a 
few decades ago as to the probable decline or even disappearance 
of handicrafts are far from being borne out by events. On the 
contrary, handicrafts still dominate a wide field of industrial 
production and seem likely to continue to do so for as long as 
can be foreseen in the future ; and although the boundaries of 
this field may change, there is little probability that they will 
become narrower. It is important to remember that handicrafts 
in Germany are not merely a survival of a past economic era and 
of obsolete methods of production, but are a type of industrial 
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production which exists side by side with and on the same 
footing as industry, with its own special status, economic laws, 
and professional life. Unless this is borne in mind, the impor- 
tance and complexity of the problem of handicrafts cannot be 
properly appreciated. 

It is unfortunately impossible to give a wholly satisfactory 
definition of the term “ handicrafts ”. The size of the establish- 
ment is not in itself a decisive factor in the definition. There 
are very small factories just as there are very large handicraft 
establishments (e.g. in the building trades and elsewhere). 
A large turnover, mechanisation, working for stock or to special 
order, the use of borrowed capital, separation of the manu- 
facturing and commercial operations of the establishment—all 
these features may be characteristic of factory production, but 
they are not always decisive criteria. In the course of time the 
legal practice of the central law courts in Germany has estab- 
lished a large number of these criteria, which cannot for lack of 
space be discussed in detail here. In the present writer’s opinion, 
the most important of them is whether production is mainly 
based on the work of trained skilled workers or on the work of 
machinery divided up in accordance with technical requirements. 
Division of labour is, of course, not unknown in handicrafts ; 
in the last analysis, the distribution of handicrafts into different 
trades or branches is nothing but a form of division of labour. 
But this separation of trades, which in some cases is of very 
ancient origin, is a very different thing from the division of labour 
in industry. The former is based on physiological and psycho- 
logical grounds or on special characteristics of the raw material 
handled, which, in conjunction with economic considerations, 
led in very early times to the miller’s trade being distinguished 
from the baker’s, the shoemaker’s from the tanner’s, and so 
on. In industry, on the other hand, the division of labour is 
governed mainly by technical considerations based on the 
special characteristics of the machines used. Hence the separa- 
tion of trades in handicrafts is durable and comparatively stable, 
while the division of labour in industry is subject to violent 
fluctuations. For the same reason, the fact that a number of 
different trades may be combined in a single establishment 
(e.g. printing and bookbinding, or a combination of several 
trades in the building industry or in coach-building) does not 
in itself make the establishment an industrial one. Combina- 
tion of trades is not the same thing as division of labour. 
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In Germany, home workers who are not economically 
independent are not counted as handicraftsmen. Special German 
institutions, such as the handicraft register and the official list 
of handicrafts, are discussed more fully below. 

It is not only between handicrafts and factory production 
that the dividing line may be difficult to draw, but also sometimes 
between handicrafts and commerce. The question in this case 
is usually whether ancillary or subsidiary establishments of a 
handicraft type exist. And lastly, there are a number of branches 
which seem to be on the borderline between handicraft and 
industrial establishments : examples of these are laundries and 
ironing establishmerts, which were formerly not counted as 
handicrafts, but which to-day are regarded, under specified 
conditions, as handicrafts or kindred trades. This point, too, is 
discussed in greater detail below in connection with the legal 
status of handicrafts. 

It must not be forgotten that the place of handicrafts in 
national life cannot be rightly appreciated by considering only 
the economic value of this branch of production, however great 
it may be. MHandicrafts hold a peculiar but very important 
intermediate position between capital and labour, and have 
therefore great social and sociological value, especially in highly 
capitalised and highly industrialised countries. The vast majority 
of independent handicraftsmen are men who were themselves 
originally apprentices and journeymen and who have worked 
their way up to the position of independent tradesmen without 
the aid of borrowed capital. There are, fortunately, still many 
trades in Germany in which competent journeymen regularly 
achieve their economic independence. This represents a very 
valuable element in national life, which is not of merely economic 
importance, and which a country can ill afford to lose. The 
valuable part played by handicraft apprenticeship in the voca- 
tional training of a large section of the youth of the country must 
also be mentioned briefly but with all due emphasis. Handi- 
crafts are still the biggest training ground for the majority of 
skilled workers in Germany, including those who later find 
employment in other occupations (e.g. in industry or with the 
State railways), and it need hardly be emphasised that this 
training ground is as effective as it is irreplaceable. To replace 
the training afforded by handicrafts as a whole by instruction 
in schools would be a clumsy and, for various reasons, an 
impracticable plan. 
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Some STATISTICAL DATA 


To define the place of handicrafts in the general economy, 
and more especially in the industrial system, of Germany, is, 
for various reasons, a matter of some difficulty. The last census 
of establishments was taken on 16 June 1933, and therefore 
to some extent gives a picture of conditions during the depres- 
sion, especially if its returns are compared with those of the 
1925 census. Since 19338, however, cconomic conditions, and 
hence also industrial conditions, in Germany have changed very 
considerably, so that many of the data furnished by the census, 
in particular those for the building trade, do not accurately 
represent the state of affairs to-day. Handicrafts have naturally 
been favourably affected by the business recovery in Germany, 
especially by the revival of the home market ; this applies, not 
to building alone, but to most other branches of handicrafts as 
well. Unless otherwise stated, therefore, the figures given in this 
article refer to the middle of 1933, and their value is accordingly 
only relative. They show the position of handicrafts as compared 
with the other main occupational groups for 1933, and the 
changes that have taken place since 1925, when the previous 
census was taken. It need hardly be emphasised that even with 
this reservation the returns of the 1933 census are by no means 
valueless. In particular, they demonstrate the truth of the 
statement advanced above that, in spite of heavy losses, handi- 
crafts have withstood the depression comparatively well. 

A further difficulty lies in the German statistics themselves, 
which do not show handicrafts under a separate head, but 
classify all establishments according to their size. As handicraft 
establishments are by no means always small businesses, this leads 
to difficulty and inaccuracy in interpreting the statistics which 
unfortunately cannot be avoided. Now that the registration 
of all handicraft establishments is compulsory, none of them 
being allowed to operate without being registered, it may be 
hoped that in future censuses the number of handicraft establish- 
ments will be more clearly and accurately determined. 

For all these reasons, therefore, only a few figures wili be 
given in this article. 

The 1933 census of establishments, as compared with that 
of 1925, gave the following figures for establishments of different 
sizes in the main branches of economic activity (chiefly industry, 
handicrafts, commerce, and transport, but with some other 
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numerically unimportant undertakings in non-agricultural 
gardening, stock raising, and fishing) : 








Establishments Persons employed 


Size of 
establishments , —_ , } — 
(number of persons 1925 Pree 1925 
employed) 


Number 


| 
Number Per | 


cent. | 


2,961,999 2,793,122 , 4,510,350 A 4,209,541 





292,907 | 8.3| 295,564 . 1,273,667 | 8.7] 1,288,889 


6-10 156,655 44 | 184,726 | 5.3] 1,146,069 | 7.9/ 1,365,912 











11-50 101,244 | 2. 143,152 . 2,098,979 | 14.4| 3,031,531 





| | 
51-200 | 22,627 6 32,! | 2,104,766 | 14.4 3,033,276 
| 


Over 200 6,377 es 2 le 3,440,756 | 23.6; 5,642,542 


Total 3,541,809 3,458,381 | 100 14,574,587 | 100 | 18,571,491 








| 
| 























Even apart from any special reference to handicrafts, these 
figures are highly instructive. They show that in the main 
branches of economic activity (industry, handicrafts, commerce, 
transport) small establishments have weathered the depression 
better than large ones, at least so far as their numbers are con- 
cerned. The proportion of the smallest establishments (employ- 
ing 1-3 persons) rose from 80.8 per cent. of the total in 1925 to 
83.6 per cent. in 1933 ; while of the 3% million establishments 
existing in 1933, well over 31%, million, or 91.9 per cent., were 
small establishments employing 1-5 persons, as compared with 
89.4 per cent. in 1925. The increase, moreover, has not been 
only in the number (both absolute and relative) of small establish- 
ments ; the number of persons employed in them has also risen. 
In particular, for establishments employing 1-5 persons, the 
number of persons employed rose from 5,498,230 (29.6 per cent.) 
in 1925 to 5,784,017 (39.7 per cent.) in 1933. Thus in 1933 
nearly two-fifths of all the workers considered were employed 
in small establishments. 

Of the total of nearly 3.3 million small establishments in 
1938, 1.8 million, or 55 per cent., belonged to the class employing 
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only one person. In industry and handicrafts alone, 53.1 per 
cent. of all undertakings belonged to this class. 

For industry and handicrafts alone, the 1933 census gives 
the newng figures : 


| | 





Size of Persons employed Horse-power 
establishments 
| (number of persons 


| employed) 


Number 


| f —_ 


| establishments | P 
| er 


peter Number 





| 


2,553,241 





92,418 673,692 | 7.5 855,668 





} 

| 

| 

| 1,731,086 | 3,049,362 | 33.9 
| 

} 


11-50 60,485 | 1,280,119 2,418,206 


51-200 14,932 1,417,113 3,595,009 


| 
| 


Over 200 , | 2,578,467 14,404,748 





| 


| 
- 
Total | 5: | 23,826,872 100 


Here again comparison with the results of the | 1925 census 
would tell the same story, namely, that smal] establishments have 
withstood the depression well so far as numbers are concerned. 

Small establishments are, of course, very unequally repre- 
sented in the different branches of industry, as the following 
examples show. 

Whereas practically all workers in mining, engineering, 
railway-coach building, and the artificial silk industry were 
employed in establishments employing at least 200 persons, 
99.6 per cent. of chimney sweeps, 97.8 per cent. of shoemakers’ 
journeymen (repair work), 97 per cent. of smiths, 96.3 per cent. 
of watch menders, 87.2 per cent. of barbers, 85.2 per cent. of 
building carpenters and cabinet-markers, 73.2 per cent. of 
roofers, and 71.3 per cent. of bakers were employed in establish- 
ments employing not more than 5 persons. 

For the reasons already stated, it is scarcely possible to 
determine the number of handicraft establishments accurately 
or even to make comparisons between 1925 and 1933. But a few 
specially instructive figures ' concerning handicrafts in Germany 
may be given: 





1 Taken from Das deutsche Handwerksblatt, 1934, p. 404. 
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1933 1925 1933 1925 








Bakers 
Pastrycooks 
Butchers 
Tailors 
Shoemakers 
Furriers 


Milliners 





























This table, too, is most illuminating. It shows that establish- 
ments in the food trades have maintained their position and 
have even increased in number, whereas the clothing trades 
have suffered a severe setback. The building trade is not con- 
sidered here because at present the situation is too unstable. 

Lastly, the following figures concerning the position of 
German handicrafts have recently been given by the handicraft 
organisations themselves or in reports by their representatives. 

On 1 April 1934 the total number of handicraft establish- 
ments was 1,542,996 ; according to the most recent information, 
relating to the beginning of 1936, there were then some 1,600,000 
undertakings with about 1,800,000 journeymen, 750,000 ap- 
prentices, 100,000 salaried employees, and 250,000 members of 
the handicraftsman’s family assisting him in his work. Including 
all the dependants of persons employed in handicrafts, about 
8,000,000 Germans, or one-eighth of the total population, 
obtain their livelihood from handicrafts. When business condi- 
tions are normal, the average annual turnover of handicrafts 
is about 22 milliard RM. ; this figure fell to 9-10 milliard during 
the depression but rose again to 14 milliard in 1935. The total 
income from handicrafts fell from 4 milliard RM. to about 
1.3 milliard during the depression, but rose again to 1.8 milliard 
in 1935. All these figures are, of course, only estimates and 
approximations, but they may probably be taken as fairly 
closely representing the actual position. 
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LEGISLATION RELATING TO HANDICRAFTS BEFORE 1933 


In order to make the present position of handicrafts in 
Germany clear, especially to readers of other nationalities, 
a brief account must be given of the development of the relevant 
legislation in the past. Otherwise, many legal rules would appear 
to be entirely new which really refer back to very old principles 
of German law, since it is precisely in the sphere of handicrafts 
that a number of old legal principles survive that have died 
out in many other countries. Many of these rules, when closely 
scrutinised, are seen to bear the stamp of ancient times, and 
are not as modern as they appear at first sight. In a number 
of cases, too, the old terminology has survived, while the actual 
legal content of the rules has considerably altered. A _ brief 
historical digression on the legal aspects of our subject is there- 
fore necessary at this point. 

In Germany, as in most other European countries, the old 
guild organisation still survived essentially unchanged until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. This rested fundament- 
ally on compulsory membership of the guilds. An establish- 
ment which was primarily a handicraft establishment might 
be carried on only by a person who belonged to a guild (Innung 
or Zunft), admission to which was conditional on proof of 
competence in the form of a certificate attesting that the ap- 
plicant had served a regular term as apprentice and journey- 
man, and had passed the master craftsman’s test. Most of the 
guilds were “close” guilds, that is to say, they imposed a 
numerus clausus or limit to the number of members. By the 
eighteenth century, and even in the seventeenth, this ancient 
form of guild organisation in handicrafts no longer survived 
intact in its original form. In addition to the “* close ” guilds, 
there were also a number of “ free ” trades, which anyone might 
engage in without hindrance or restriction. And before the 
end of the seventeeth century the rulers of the States had, 
in particular, successfully asserted their right to establish 
what were called “free masters”’’ even in “close ’”’ trades, 
i.e. to authorise individuals to carry on a trade without a certi- 
ficate of competence and without being obliged to join a guild.' 





1 The writer has himself found old guild deeds dating from the time of the 
Elector Frederick William I of Brandenburg (1640-1688), which show that this 
ruler exercised the right described in the parts of Pomerania which had then 
recently been annexed. He had, for instance, set up “ free masters ” in the tailoring 
trade in Kolberg. 
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Moreover, the attitude of the Imperial authorities to the guilds 
was not always consistent, and was certainly not always favour- 
able to handicrafts. There is a famous Decree issued by the 
Emperor Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (1215-1250) in 1231, 
prohibiting guilds from that time onwards, and again in 1731 
the Diet of Ratisbon issued an Order directed against handi- 
craftsmen and their guilds, which, inter alia, made them subject 
to the strictest supervision by the authorities, prohibited guilds 
in different localities or parts of the country from even cor- 
responding with each other, and threatened them with total 
abolition should they prove refractory. Even at that time 
questions relating to the competence of the guilds, the delimita- 
tion of their functions, and the position of the ruling authorities 
in relation to the guilds played a very important part, and in the 
eighteenth century in particular the idea of self-government 
within the different trades was not very favourably regarded. 
But in spite of the repeated intervention of the ruling powers, 
the essential features of the guilds—compulsory member- 
ship and the numerus clausus, coupled with the requirement 
of a certificate of competence—survived throughout, with the 
result that liberty to engage in industry did not exist. 

In accordance with the principles of the French Revolution, 
the guilds were abolished in France in 1791. In Germany, 
and especially in Prussia, the legal situation developed in the 
same direction. The guilds were not actually abolished, but, 
as early as 1807, liberty to engage in industry was introduced 
in Prussia, and the guilds were thus entirely divested of their 
compulsory character. 

Space is lacking to trace in detail the complicated history 
of the principle of liberty to engage in industry in Germany, 
all the more so in that the course of events differed in the different 
German States and territories. After many vicissitudes and 
reverses, the Industrial Code of 1869, which applied first to the 
North German League and later to the whole German Empire, 
finally established the principle of liberty to engage in industry 
and, without abolishing the guilds, deprived them of all their 
rights of compulsion. 

Subsequently, however, a reactionary movement set in. 


1 The reader may be referred to: Carl Friedrich GerRsTLACHER : Handbuch 
der Deutschen Reichsgesetze, nach dem méglichst dchten Text, Vols. 9 and 10 ; Karls- 
ruhe, 1788, and Stuttgart, 1791. This comprehensive work contains a large number 
of texts, laws, orders, and decisions of the Reichstag, which in many cases are 
essential for a scientific study of the present legal position. 
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Handicraftsmen themselves very soon demanded a return to 
the guild system, or at least to compulsory guilds and the 
certificate of competence, if not to “ close” guilds. Here again 
space is lacking to describe the various stages of this movement 
and its results in the way of legislation, but the following few 
facts may serve to illustrate the general course of events. 

Until the beginning of 1933 (the last Handicrafts Act prior 
to the change of regime in 1933 dates from 1929) handicrafts 
in Germany were organised in guilds, chambers of handicrafts, 
and the German Congress of Chambers of Handicrafts and 
Trades. Some of the guilds were free and some were compulsory, 
both types being formed with the collaboration of the State. 
In the case of a compulsory guild, a vote was taken among 
the members of the trade concerned, and the guild was made 
compulsory by order of the authorities if a majority was in 
favour of this step. All handicraftsmen belonging to that 
trade within a specified area were then automatically members 
of the guild, but no certificates of competence were required, 
nor was a numerus clausus imposed, so that anyone who wished 
to engage in the trade was still free to do so. The functions 
of the guilds were chiefly concerned with the technical and 
professional interests of their trades, including such questions 
as the protection of apprentices, vocational training and sup- 
plementary training for masters, journeymen, and apprentices, 
and the promotion and maintenance of a corporate spirit 
and of the honour of the trade. Besides this, the free guilds, 
but not the compulsory ones, were also allowed to deal with 
commercial questions (fixing of conditions for contract work, 
collective business arrangements). Under the new legislation, 
however, the fixing of prices or artificial maintenance of prices 
by the guilds was prohibited, or was at least very strictly 
limited. Under section 100 (qg) of the Industrial Code, the com- 
pulsory guilds were even forbidden to interfere in any way with 
their members as regards price fixing or the acceptance of 
customers. Over 60 per cent. of all handicraftsmen belonged 
to the guilds, the great majority to compulsory guilds. The 
latter type steadily gained ground as time went on: whereas 
in 1904 there were still 5,805 free guilds in Prussia and only 
2,364 compulsory guilds, in 1927 there were 3,561 open guilds 
and 6,911 compulsory ones. It is clear from these figures that 
the compulsory guilds had proved themselves the most suitable 
form of organisation for handicrafts. 
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While the formation of guilds was left to the option of 
the trades concerned, the chambers of handicrafts set up under 
the Act of 26 July 1897 were official bodies created by order 
of the State Governments to represent the interests of handi- 
crafts ; they have been in existence since 1900 and embrace 
all handicrafts without exception. The various chambers 
were, and still are, associated together in the German Congress 
of Chambers of Handicrafts and Trades, which, like the chambers 
themselves, is an incorporated association under public law. 
The members of the chambers were elected by the handicrafts- 
men, and chose their own chairman and governing body. 

Individual handicraftsmen were, and still are, entered on 
the handicraft register kept by the chamber of handicrafts. 
Originally, however, registration was not a prior condition for the 
exercise of a trade, but a consequence of it ; it was thus merely 
a declaratory act. Registration entailed the duty to pay con- 
tributions to the chamber of handicrafts and to comply with 
its decisions. The chambers were not, however, allowed to 
intervene in commercial matters, such as the fixing of prices, 
but they might, inter alia, fix the maximum number of appren- 
tices. In the case of compulsory guilds, registration also entailed 
compulsory membership of the guild and the obligation to pay 
contributions to it. 

Since 1908, in addition to the major certificate of competence 
(grosser Befahigungsnachweis), or full master’s certificate, 
for which the master’s test had to be passed, there was also 
what is called the minor certificate of competence (kleiner 
Befahigungsnachweis), requiring as a rule only a sufficient 
experience in the trade. In principle, anyone was at liberty 
to engage in any handicraft he pleased, with a few exceptions 
(e.g. for blacksmiths and chimneysweeps), and the possibility 
of certain prohibitions under general industrial law (e.g. in the 
building trades). But any handicraftsman wishing to take 
apprentices had, and stil] has, to furnish proof of his capacity 
to do so by passing the master’s test, and must also be at 
least 24 years of age. Only persons satisfying these conditions 
are entitled to use the title of master. 

It is clear from the foregoing particulars that between the 
years 1869 and 1933 the organisation of handicrafts had made 
considerable progress. There were both free and compulsory 
guilds (although the latter were also optional to a certain 
extent), and also chambers of handicrafts, handicraft registers, 
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and minor certificates of competence ; further, there were guild 
committees (voluntary associations of guilds on a territorial 
basis) and federations of guilds (voluntary associations of 
guilds in large areas on a craft basis) ; and lastly, the Congress 
of Chambers of Handicrafts and Trades. There was also a 
comprehensive system of vocational tests for journeymen 
and masters ; in the past, as to-day, the vast majority of handi- 
craftsmen have systematically learned their trade, have passed 
the journeyman’s test and, after a few years as journeymen, 
the master’s test, and are entitled to take apprentices and to 
use the title of master. There was, however, no compulsion 
either to belong to a guild or to pass the master’s test. A handi- 
craftsman who did not wish to take apprentices could set up 
in his trade without any regular vocational training, and without 
a certificate of competence, although, as already emphasised, 
the natural pressure of events tended to the establishment of 
compulsory guilds and of masters’ tests. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO HANDICRAFTS SINCE 1933 
Organisation of Handicrafts 


The chief element in the legislation since 1933 is the general 
introduction of compulsory guilds. All registered handicrafts- 
men who are engaged in a handicraft for which a guild exists 
must belong to the guild (section 8 (1) of the First Order of 
15 June 1934 concerning the provisional organisation of German 
handicrafts). Henceforth, there will be compulsory guilds 
throughout the whole of Germany, founded and supervised 
by the competent chamber of handicrafts, for handicrafts 
of every kind. There is only one guild in each district for each 
particular handicraft ; those already in existence have either 
been abolished or amalgamated by the chambers of handicrafts, 
or have been absorbed into the new guilds. From now on, 
every registered handicraftsman will belong by law to a specific 
guild which, in turn, will be subordinate to the chamber of 
handicrafts. As in the past, the separate chambers of handi- 
crafts will together form the German Congress of Chambers of 
Handicrafts and Trades (Deutscher Handwerks und Gewerbe- 
kammertag). Guilds, chambers of handicrafts, and the Con- 
gress of Chambers are incorporated bodies ; they all have legal 
personality and can sue or be sued. Thus all earlier defects 
and lacunae in the organisation have been remedied. The 


« 
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most outstanding innovations are the rule of general compulsory 
membership and the supervision of the guilds by the chambers 
of handicrafts, instead of by the lower administrative authorities. 

The principle of leadership (Fiihrergrundsatz) is at the 
basis of this whole handicraft organisation. The election system 
has been abolished.!. At the head of the German Congress of 
Chambers of Handicrafts and Trades is the Grand Master of 
German Handicrafts _ (Reichshandwerkmeister), appointed by 
the Ministers for Economic Affairs and Labour. Each chamber 
of handicrafts is presided over by a chairman appointed by the 
Minister for Economic Affairs. The alderman (Obermeister ) 
or head of each individual guild is appointed by the competent 
chamber of handicrafts. In addition to the alderman of the 
guild, the chamber of handicrafts appoints a journeymen’s 
warden and journeymen’s council, of which more hereafter, 
to represent the interests of the journeymen. The principle 
of Jeadership is not applied equally rigidly throughout the 
organisation. Side by side with the alderman of the guild, the 
guild assembly has certain important powers, such as the ap- 
proval of the annual accounts ; a vote of confidence in the alder- 
man is also required every year. Each guild has also an advisory 
council (Innungsbeirat) and a certain number of officers or 
guild wardens (Innungswarte), and the chambers of handi- 
crafts a governing body (Vorstand) and advisory council 
(Beirat), though these have only advisory powers. The council 
and wardens of a guild are appointed by its alderman, the 
governing body and council of a chamber of handicrafts by its 
chairman. In accordance with the principle of leadership, the 
responsible management of all these incorporated bodies, includ- 
ing their representation both in court and elsewhere, devolves 
upon the appointed head of each individual body. There are 
similar regulations for the district handicraft associations 
(Kreishandwerkerschaften), which correspond roughly to the 
former guild committees, and for the national federations of 
guilds (Reichsinnungsverbénde). In accordance with the prin- 
ciple of leadership, the full responsibility for each such body is 
borne by its head ; he is also legally responsible under private 
law for damage resulting from acts of omission or commission, 
and he may be dismissed from his post. 





1 The only exception is where the guild assembly consists not of all the members 
but, as in certain very large guilds, of their representatives, who are then elected 
by the members. 
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Functions of the Different Organisations 


The functions of the various handicraft organisations, 
and especially the guilds and chambers of handicrafts, are 
clearly and exhaustively specified by laws and orders. The 
first point to make clear is that the functions of all these bodies 
are definitely restricted to the technical and _ professional 
interests of their respective trades, to the exclusion of all 
commercial activities. In particular, they may neither fix prices 
nor themselves engage in business ; e.g. they may not open shops 
or industrial undertakings of their own or submit tenders. 
Functions other than those specified by the laws and orders 
may not be assumed by them, nor may any funds be used for 
such purposes. 

The First Handicrafts Order of 15 June 1934 contains the 
following provisions relating to guilds : 


(1) It is the function of a guild : 

1. to promote a corporate spirit and to maintain the honour of the 
trade it represents ; 

2. (a) to regulate the system of apprenticeship in accordance with 
the instructions of the chamber of handicrafts and to supervise the 
technical, industrial, and moral training of the apprentices ; 

(b) to settle disputes between independent handicraftsmen and 
their apprentices ; 

(c) to hold journeymen’s tests ; 

3. (a) to promote the technical, industrial, and moral training 
of persons engaged in the trade it represents and, in particular, to 
support and found vocational schools, and to issue regulations con- 
cerning attendance at them ; 

(b) to collaborate in the management of the vocational schools, in 
accordance with the provisions of national and provincial law ; 

4. (a) to encourage economic institutions, in particular co-operative 
societies, which are of service to handicrafts ; 

(b) to encourage arrangements for the joint supply of goods or joint 
rendering of services, in so far as these are applicable to handicrafts, 
and to give advice, when asked, to the authorities concerned with the 
placing of public contracts for goods or services ; 

(c) to adopt measures, in co-operation with the chamber of handi- 
crafts, for improving methods of work and of management with a view 
to raising the standard of efficiency ; 

5. to support the trade press ; 

6. (a) to provide the authorities with expert advice and informa- 
tion on matters concerning handicrafts ; 

(b) to support the various handicraft organisations in the dis- 
charge of their functions ; 

(c) to keep in touch with the corresponding trade associations of 
manufacturers not belonging to handicrafts. 

(2) The establishment of guild sickness funds and their legal 
position are governed by the provisions of the National Insurance Code. 
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It is obvious that the guilds’ sphere of activity remains 
extensive enough in spite of its limitations. It is significant that 
both the new Order and the provisions of the Industrial Code 
formerly in force give first place to the guilds’ highly important 
task of promoting a corporate spirit and maintaining the honour 
of their trade. Offences against the corporate spirit and the 
honour of the trade are punishable under the regulations now 
in force by the honour courts referred to below. Interference 
with prices is not allowed. Unfair competition is punishable 
under the Act on that subject ; it also comes within the juris- 
diction of the honour courts, together with dishonourable 
conduct and the overreaching of creditors and customers. The 
guilds are, of course, free to give their members instruction in 
the fixing of fair and legitimate prices, but they are forbidden 
to fix minimum or standard prices or to prevent or restrict fair 
competition, however irksome this may at times be. 

A specially important function of the guilds is to regulate 
the training of apprentices, in accordance with the instructions 
of: the chambers of handicrafts, and to supervise their industrial, 
moral, and technical training, For this purpose, the guilds may 
appoint representatives who have the right to supervise the 
treatment of apprentices in the different establishments, to 
take cognizance of the conditions in the workrooms and in the 
living accommodation provided for journeymen and apprentices, 
and in general to see that the provisions of the laws and regula- 
tions are being observed in the establishments belonging to the 
guild (section 46 of the First Handicrafts Order). 

As a result of the functions assigned by them to the guilds 
in the matter of vocational education, these regulations have 
become of great importance. Admittedly, the guilds in this 
respect often merely act under the instructions of the chambers 
of handicrafts, which have themselves issued regulations con- 
cerning apprenticeship, are in control of the entire technical 
examination system, and are entitled, like the guilds, to send 
representatives into the various establishments. Nevertheless, 
ample scope is still left for the guilds to do independent work 
in this field, especially as both they and the national federations 
of guilds, unlike the chambers of handicrafts, are concerned 
with the interests of one particular trade and are therefore 
specially qualifi:: to supervise the part of vocational education 
which relates to their own trade. All the guilds keep registers 
of apprentices in which every newcomer must be entered ; the 
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contract of apprenticeship and the qualifications of the teacher 
are examined at the same time. Each guild has also the impor- 
tant function, which is both a right and a duty, of settling 
disputes between masters and apprentices. Special committees 
are set up for this purpose, and until their decision has been 
announced the case cannot be brought before the labour court. 
The members of this committee are appointed by the ‘alder- 
man, the journeymen’s assessors being nominated in agreement 
with the journeymen’s warden. Lastly, a special apprentices’ 
warden (Lehrlingswart) is appointed in each guild. 

At this point the position of employees in the guilds and 
chambers of handicrafts calls for some explanation. 

The guilds themselves consist of all registered heads of 
establishments in the same handicraft, or in allied branches, 
within a specified area defined by the chamber of handicrafts. 
Members of a guild must be heads of establishments, since only 
persons carrying on business on their own account can be entered 
on the register. From the outset, however, it has been made 
clear that the law also covers the apprentices and journeymen 
employed by the head of an establishment, i.e. the whole staff, 
or, as they are now termed, the “ followers” (Betriebsgefolg- 
schaft) of the establishment. The interests of the journeymen 
employed by the members of a guild are looked after by the 
journeymen’s warden (Gesellenwart), assisted by the journey- 
men’s advisory council (Gesellenbeirat), in accordance with 
special provisions contained in the rules of the guild. The jour- 
neymen’s warden and the members of the journeymen’s council 
are appointed by the chamber of handicrafts. Both warden 
and council have to be consulted on questions concerning the 
regulation of apprenticeship and of the journeymen’s test and 
in the other cases specified by the rules of the guild. For all 
these questions the journeymen’s warden has a seat and a vote 
on the guild council] (the advisory body attached to the alder- 
man of the guild). The journeymen’s council also takes part 
in framing the resolutions passed by the guild assembly on 
subjects which are within its competence. The journeymen’s 
steward (Obmann der Gesellen) has functions in relation to the 
chamber of handicrafts which are similar to those of the jour- 
neymen’s warden in relation to the guild. He is appointed by 
the chairman of the chamber of handicrafts ; he is a member 
of the governing body of the chamber, but, Jike the other mem- 
bers, has only advisory functions. There is no body corre- 
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sponding to the journeymen’s council in connection with the 
chamber of handicrafts. 

The duties of the chambers of handicrafts have already 
been alluded to. They establish the handicraft guilds, determine 
the area of each, are responsible for their supervision, have to 
approve a number of important decisions of the guilds, appoint 
the alderman, the journeymen’s warden, and the journeymen’s 
council, whom they may also dismiss, have power to raise 
objections to decisions of the guilds, can inflict disciplinary 
penalties, and have the power of ultimate decision on all questions 
relating to the apprenticeship system and technical examina- 
tions. It is they who keep the handicraft registers, organise 
masters’ and journeymen’s tests, conduct courses of instruction 
of various kinds, and are the official authorities legally appointed 
to represent handicrafts and to look after their interests. The 
restrictions specified above for the activities of the guilds apply 
to them also. 


Honour Courts 


An entirely new feature is the institution of honour courts 
for handicrafts. It is true that the guilds and chambers of 
handicrafts have up till now had the power to inflict certain 
disciplinary penalties, but this can hardly be compared to the 
newly established honour courts. These courts are competent 
to deal with offences by a guild member against the corporate 
spirit or the honour of the trade. An honour court is attached 
to each chamber of handicrafts, and there is a Central Honour 
Court attached to the German Congress of Chambers of Handi- 
crafts and Trades which acts as a court of appeal. Each honour 
court is presided over by a judge, who, in the case of the Central 
Honour Court, has the assistance of a second judge. The honour 
courts are not intended to replace other forms of legal procedure ; 
they are therefore not substitutes for the criminal or civil 
courts nor do they serve any economic purpose. They exist 
exclusively to punish those guilty of serious offences against 
the common welfare and the honour of the trade. The punish- 
ments they inflict take the form of warnings, reprimands, and 
disciplinary fines up to 1,000 marks, any of which may be 
accompanied by temporary or permanent suspension of the 
right to be warden of a guild, to take or train apprentices, or 
to use the title of master. 
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Certificates of Competence and Handicraft Registers 


Of special importance is the introduction of the handicraft 
licence (Handwerkskarte) or major certificate of competence 
(grosser Befdhigungsnachweis). On this question the Third 
Order of 18 January 1935 regarding the provisional organisation 
of German handicrafts contains the following provisions : 

Only physical or legal persons whose names are on the handicraft 
register may carry on an independent handicraft establishment as a 
permanent business (section 1). 

Only persons who have passed the master’s test for the handicraft 
they practise or for an allied handicraft, or who hold a permit to train 
apprentices in one of these handicrafts (e.g. as result of passing certain 
specially privileged tests of proficiency in their trade), shall be entitled 
to have their names entered on the handicraft register (section 3). 

Germany has accordingly now become one of the countries 
in which the liberty to engage in industry is subject to more 
or less severe limitations in regard to handicrafts. A number of 
regulations have, however, been issued which give a special 
character to the “ major certificate of competence ’ 

The whole system centres round the handicraft registers 
introduced in 1929 and kept by the chambers of handicrafts. 
Anyone carrying on or opening a handicraft establishment 
must report to the chamber of handicrafts with a view to having 
his name entered on the register. The chamber can of course 
also act on its own initiative and require registration. A special 
administrative procedure is provided in which independent 
courts—two provincial courts and the National Economic Court 
acting as a court of revision—decide upon objections raised. 
When his name is entered on the register, the applicant receives 
a handicraft licence showing that he is entitled to carry on a 
handicraft establishment. A condition for registration is that 
the effective head of the establishment must himself have passed 
the master’s test; if he has not done so it is not sufficient for 
him to appoint a qualified substitute, except in the case of 
widows and heirs under age, for whom certain concessions are 
made ; in the case of legal persons and subsidiary handicraft 
undertakings the manager of the establishment must have 
passed the master’s test. With certain exceptions and transi- 
tional provisions, the master’s certificate is awarded only to 
persons who have served an apprenticeship of at Jeast three 
years, have passed the journeyman’s test, and have worked for 
at least three years as journeymen. In future, therefore, subject 
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to the exceptions and traditional arrangements referred to, no 
one will be allowed to carry on a handicraft in Germany unless he 
has undergone a regular training for his trade and has obtained 
the certificate of competence by passing the master’s test. As 
mentioned above, entry on the register also involves member- 
ship of the competent guild and the obligation to pay contribu- 
tions to the chamber of handicrafts. 

The object of these new legal regulations is neither to close 
down existing establishments nor to limit competition in handi- 
crafts. According to the explanations furnished by Dr. Schacht, 
Minister for Economic Affairs, when the Order was issued, 
handicrafts are still to remain a free calling, open to all who 
have learned their trade in the proper way. The object of this 
new legislation is to establish the principle of efficiency in 
handicrafts on a sound basis. In other words, the new system 
aims not at closing down rival establishments or shielding 
handicraftsmen from competition, but at making them better 
able to meet competition by raising their efficiency. The origi- 
nators of this system cannot fairly be accused of an artificial 
return to mediaeval conceptions of the guild, since the mediaeval 
system was based on the principle of limited membership (the 
numerus clausus), which does not figure in the new scheme at 
all : it is true that the modern guilds are compulsory and require 
a certificate of competence, but as a whole they are not “ close ”’ 
guilds. It is also unlikely that the new system will lead to any 
decrease in the number of handicraft establishments, quite 
apart from the fact that it is not only their number, but also their 
size and efficiency, that matter, and that the German law—in 
direct contrast to the mediaeval regulations—naturally offers 
no opening for any restrictions in this direction. Neither the 
guild, as already explained, nor the chamber of handicrafts, 
has any right or power to interfere in the business operations of 
any individual establishment. Similarly, the chamber of handi- 
crafts, while responsible for everything relating to the master’s 
test, has no power to limit the number of accepted candidates 
on any grounds whatever. Anyone who satisfies the conditions 
prescribed by the law and by the regulations for the test may 
enter for it, and, on passing it, is thereby fully entitled to set 
up as an independent handicraftsman. The fees charged for 
the test will not constitute any economic barrier against new 
undertakings. It would be misleading to call this reform a 
suppression of the liberty to engage in industry. The utmost 
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that can be said is that the new system requires certain condi- 
tions to be fulfilled before the establishment of a new business— 
conditions which (as explained more fully above) were already 
customary in many places, and were everywhere considered 
necessary when a handicraftsman wished to take apprentices. 
The master’s test, while admittedly not easy, requires no more 
skill than that possessed by any well-trained handicraftsman. 
Many facilities are available for ordinary and advanced voca- 
tional training, suchas schools of all kinds and longer or shorter 
masters’ courses, both practical and theoretical. The system 
of tests is, moreover, being reorganised, the proposed changes, 
according to the published explanations, being especially directed 
towards greater uniformity in the standards demanded and the 
methods followed. 

The German law also includes a number of provisions which 
will make the system of certificates of competence much more 
flexible. In the first place, the administrative authorities can 
allow exceptions in certain cases ; the law already does so to 
some extent for widows and heirs under age. A valuable con- 
cession which many other countries do not allow is that a mas- 
ter’s certificate awarded for a particular handicraft authorises 
the holder without further formalities to carry on allied handi- 
crafts, whether independently or in connection with the original 
handicraft. For example, a master baker may make confec- 
tionery, and may even set up an independent confectioner’s 
shop. The difficult disputes that have arisen elsewhere concern- 
ing the limits of individual trades are thus automatically exclud- 
ed. Further, any handicraftsman who has passed the master’s 
test in one trade may also carry out work in his establishment 
belonging to other handicrafts, even if these are not allied to 
his own. For instance, the holder of a master wheelwright’s 
certificate may carry out all the other processes of coach- 
building, such as the necessary smith’s work, upholstering, and 
varnishing, provided he has only his own wheelwright’s shop 
and does all the other work there. In this own business, a master 
mason may work not only at bricklaying of various kinds but 
at all other branches of the building trade, even if these are 
not directly allied to his own. In such cases, it is provided that 
a handicraftsman shall belong to several guilds only if he carries 
on other handicrafts on a considerable scale beside his principal 
trade, but that he shall then have to pay contributions only to 
the guild of his chief calling. Lastly, a series of transitional 
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regulations applying to handicraftsmen who are already inde- 
pendent either exempts them from the master’s test, or post- 
pones it until the year 1939, or admits them to the test on easier 
terms. These transitional regulations are very lenient: for 
instance, physical persons who were on the handicraft register 
before 1 January 1932 are authorised to continued their trade 
without further formalities.! 


Official List of Handicrafts 


Reasons of space make it impossible to examine many 
questions individually. One matter of great importance remains, 
however, to be considered. At the beginning of this article 
some remarks were made concerning the term “ handicraft ”’ ; 
no special explanation is needed to show that the question 
whether an establishment is a handicraft establishment or not 
has now become of much greater importance. Formerly, no more 
was at stake than the obligation to pay contributions to the 
various guilds and chambers of handicrafts, and their respective 
competences. Nowadays there is in addition the far more impor- 
tant question whether the regulations concerning the major 
certificate of competence are to be applied to the establishment 
or not, and often, therefore, whether a specific establishment 
may be started or remain open at all. As explained above, the 
administrative courts have to decide concerning objections to 
entries in the handicraft register, with the possibility of appeal 
to the National Economic Court. In addition, the law contains 
a new provision which will considerably simplify decisions of 
this kind. With its authorisation, the Minister for Economic 
Affairs has compiled and published a list of the trades which 
may be carried on as handicrafts. This list is of great importance. 
Any person carrying on a trade which is not mentioned in this 
list is in no circumstances subject to the handicraft regulations, 
and is therefore not required to have a major certificate of 
competence. Conversely, anyone carrying on a trade mentioned 
in the list is subject to the handicraft regulations, unless his 
establishment is carried on not by handicraft, but by factory, 
methods. This has greatly simplified procedure. The once 
controversial question of the trades in which handicraft establish- 
ments are prima facie likely to be found has been settled by the 


! For further details cf. sections 20 et seq. of the Third Order of 18 January 
1935 concerning the provisional organisation of German handicrafts. 
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new list. There remains only the question whether an individual 
establishment belonging to a trade named in the official list 
is carried on as a handicraft or not. 


Tue PLace oF HANDICRAFTS IN THE NEW STRUCTURE OF THE 
GERMAN Economy 

In conclusion, a few remarks may be added concerning the 
position occupied by handicrafts in the organic structure of the 
German industrial economy.! 

Economic activities in Germany are classified and organised 
according to two distinct criteria, which may be described as 
industrial and geographical. Industrially, they are divided into 
six national groups ; industry, handicrafts, commerce, banking, 
insurance, and power. These national groups are in turn sub- 
divided into principal groups (for industry only), economic 
groups, trade (or craft) groups, and trade (or craft) sub-groups. 
The whole of the organisation of handicrafts on a craft basis 
forms the national group “ Handicrafts”’; the trade groups 
are the national federations of guilds, some of which may in 
certain cases be combined to form economic groups, as in the 
building trade, or may, if necessary, form trade sub-groups. 
The national group “ Handicrafts ’’, any economic groups that 
may be constituted, and the national federations of guilds have 
the status of incorporated associations. At the head of the 
national group “ Handicrafts ” is the Grand Master of German 
Handicrafts, appointed by the Ministers for Economic Affairs 
and Labour; he appoints (and can dismiss) the heads of the 
subordinate groups. 

Geographically, the economic activities of the whole country 
are divided up into economic districts. To each of these corre- 
sponds an economic chamber ( Wirtschaftskammer ), the members 
of which are the regional organisations of the various national 
and economic groups, the chambers of industry and commerce, 
and the chambers of handicrafts of the economic district con- 
cerned. The economic chamber is the common representative 
body for all the associations attached to it, whether incorporated 
or not. Its head and one deputy are appointed by the Minister 
for Economic Affairs ; a second deputy is the Grand Master of 





1 Cf. the Order of 27 Nov. 1934 on the organic structure of the German economy 
{ Reichsgesetzblatt, 1, 1934, p. 1194 et seq.). 
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Handicrafts of the State (Landeshandwerksmeister), who is 
appointed by the Grand Master of German Handicrafts. 

The various organs of this dual organisation, industrial and 
geographical, of the entire German economic system, including 
the chambers of industry and commerce and the chambers of 
handicrafts, are combined in a central organisation, the National 
Economic Chamber (Reichswirtschaftskammer). In addition 
to any other duties assigned to it by the Minister for Economic 
Affairs, it deals with matters of common interest to the national 
groups, the economic chambers, the chambers of industry and 
commerce, and the chambers of handicrafts, acting as an 
organ of self-administration. Its chairman and his deputies are 
appointed by the Minister for Economic Affairs; one of the 
deputies is the Grand Master of German Handicrafts. 

The organisation is thus both consistent and complete. A 
further important consideration is that the Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs has the right to recognise economic associations 
(i.e. associations responsible for the economic interests of employ- 
ers and undertakings) as the sole representative of their branch 
of industry, to establish new associations of this kind, to dissolve 
or amalgamate such associations, to fix the area within which 
they are to act, to modify and complete their rules, to introduce 
the principle of leadership, to appoint or dismiss their leaders, 
and to make employers and undertakings members of the 
associations. As part of these measures, the whole system of 
economic associations and federations is being subjected to a 
comprehensive and sweeping reform. In handicrafts, in particu- 
lar, there remain only the handicraft guilds and the national 
federations of guilds, the latter in the double capacity of trade 
groups in the general economic structure and recognised eco- 
nomic associations. The employers’ associations as such have 
gone out of existence in handicrafts as in all other branches 
of economic activity. In particular, the fixing of wages and 
working conditions is the business not of the economic associa- 
tions, nor of the trade groups, guilds, or chambers, but of the 
Jabour trustees. The function of the economic associations, 
trade groups, etc., is to give advice and assistance to their 
members in technical and professional matters; that of the 
national federations of guilds is to perform the same services 
for the guilds and their members (establishment of vocational 
schools, courses, ete. ; encouragement of the trade press ; 
promotion of economic and technical efficiency in handicrafts ; 
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promotion of vocational training of journeymen and appren- 
tices ; etc.). Like the guilds and chambers of handicrafts, the 
national federations of guilds are forbidden to engage in direct 
commercial activities. 

To sum up, therefore, the industrial or craft organisation of 
handicrafts starts from the guild as the lowest stage, rising 
thence through the national federations of guilds, or trade 
groups, to the national group “ Handicrafts ” (with the Grand 
Master of German Handicrafts at its head); the geographical 
organisation starts from the chamber of handicrafts and rises 
thence to the German Congress of Chambers of Handicrafts 
and Industries (also presided over by the Grand Master of Ger- 
man Handicrafts, acting in the various economic districts 
through the Grand Masters of Handicrafts of the various States). 
Finally, combining all branches of economic activity in a single 
organisation on a geographical basis, there are the economic 
chambers for the various economic districts and the National 
Economic Chamber for the whole country. 
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The Organisation of Spare Time 
in Czechoslovakia 


In Czechoslovakia spare time is organised by numerous mutually 
independent institutions, the most important of which are public 
or semi-official bodies. 

Both the Czechoslovak people and the authorities have always 
taken a keen interest in every form of recreation. Festivals with 
games and dancing, often in the open air, amateur theatricals and 
marionette performances, have long been popular. It is also to be 
noted that Czechoslovakians have an innate feeling for music, and 
even the smallest villages have never been without an orchestra and 
a choir. Physical exercise has chiefly taken the form of popular games, 
most of which are still played. 

In the middle of last century, a Professor at the Charles University 
in Prague, Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, led the way in helping to create an orga- 
nisation which would promote all forms of recreation. He drew up a 
programme for the harmonious development of man by means of wise 
physical and moral culture. The Sokol organisations, founded in 
1861, were the outcome of his efforts. Meeting with success among 
all classes, they were soon to be found in nearly every town and 
village, and thus became one of the most important means of adult 
education. 

By the end of the :.::-teenth century, the workers’ movement 
had gymnastic associations ci its own, and, at the beginning of the 
twentieth, the Catholic Churc!, followed suit by founding its own 
organisations known as “ Orel’. Under the management of enthu- 
siastic volunteers and prominent people, these various associations 
were to act as a basis for the modera movement in favour of recreation 
for the masses. While the State gives support and encouragement 
to all the gymnastic associations, without distinction of race, it would 
have difficulty in taking over their management at present, since their 
activities depend upon the work of thousands of volunteers. 

In 1935 the authorities organised the first investigation into the 
facilities for recreation available to the publie in Czechoslovakia." 





1 A report of this investigation, which is summarised in ti« following pages, 
was kindly communicated to the International Labour Office by its author, Mr. M. 
Vrescuopa-AmBros, of the Ministry of Public Health and Physical Education. 
The information it contains forms a useful supplement to the volume published 
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This enquiry was carried out by the Ministry of Public Health and 
Physical Education, which collected information by means of a 
questionnaire. The results obtained cannot, however, be regarded 
as complete, only 186 out of the 229 districts which constitute the 
Czechoslovak Republic (excluding Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia) having 
sent in positive replies. 


FINANCING OF RECREATION SCHEMES 


Recreation schemes are financed by official central organisations, 
by local authorities, and by associations. 

In 1934-35, seven State Departments provided 9.23 million koruny 
for gymnastics. In 1934, three Ministries allocated about 0.9 million 
koruny for summer holiday camps, while two Ministries provided 
1.25 million koruny for courses in physical education, the National 
Stadium, and the Advisory Committee on Physical Education.’ 
The Ministry of Education also granted 0.6 million koruny to the 
five university sport centres. 

The local authorities devote a part of their resources to physical 
education and recreation. According to the replies to the question- 
naire, the sums spent for this purpose were distributed as follows : 


Million ké. 


Playing fields and physical education 8.5 
Rathing places and swimming pools 8.1 
Parks 13.0 
Summer camps and colonies 4.3 
Theatrical performances, music, etc. 9.6 

Total 43.5 


Full details are not available regarding the sums spent by local 
associations. As for the central sports and gymnastic organisations, 
it was ascertained that 21 of them spent 12.3 million koruny on their 
activities in 1934, not including the remuneration of their staff. 

In addition, 14 other central organisations spent 20.8 million 
koruny, largely on sports and recreation. 

The replies to the questionnaire sent in by the local associations 


show that thesespent the following sums : 
Million bé. 


Playing fields 25.8 
Bathing places and swimming pools 1.6 
Theatrical performances, music, etc. 0.9 
Summer camps and colonies 6.0 

Total 34.3 


by the International Labour Office containing the reports presented to the Inter- 
national Conference on Workers’ Spare Time, Brussels, 15-17 June 1935, entitled : 
Recreation and Education (Studies and Reports, Series G (Housing and Welfare), 
No. 4; Geneva, 1936 ; 4s.). 

1 It is impossible to state the sum contributed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
towards recreation. In 1935, this Ministry spent 358 million koruny on buildings, 
reafforestation, the construction of roads, etc., in the State forests. 
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AREA OF GROUND USED FOR RECREATION 


It should be noted that about a third of the Czechoslovak Republic 
is covered with forests, which are generally accessible to campers in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages. 

The State itself owns a number of spas, covering an area of 182 hec- 
tares, and the President Masaryk Stadium at Strahov (Prague), which 
covers 46 hectares. 

The local authorities and the associations have the following 
areas of land at their disposal : 


Use of ground Local authorities Associations 
Ha. Ha. 
Playing fields 1,554 3,623 
Gymnasiums 9 39 
Bathing places and swimming pools 286 331 
Ice skating rinks 81 7 
Summer camps and colonies 95 347 
Parks 2,654 1,736 
Forests 52,569 57,745 
Special hunting areas 14,632 — 
Lawn tennis _ 161 
Theatres — 9 
Allotments -— 88 
Miscellaneous 4 235 


NUMBER AND NATURE OF FACILITIES FOR RECREATION 


The information collected by the investigation referred only to 
institutions specially organised for recreational purposes. There are 
also many places where swimming, games, and ski-ing can be practised 
with no special organisation for the purpose. 

The 42 hotels and other establishments in the spas owned by the 
Czechoslovak State have their own tennis courts, playing fields, 
skating rinks, swimming pools, etc. 

It was not generally possible to distinguish between facilities 
connected with schools and those run by the local authorities. The 
following table gives the number of official and private facilities for 


recreation : 
Schools and 


Nature of facilities Seca gutventiies Associations 

Playing fields 2,068 2,846 
Gymnasiums 548 1,430 
Bathing places and swimming pools 542 442 
Ice skating rinks 62 269 
Summer camps and colonies 63 368 
Lawn tennis “= 935 
Golf ~~ 9 
Allotments — 4,368 
Miscellaneous (rifle ranges, riding 

schools, etc.) 91 288 


Other items calling for mention are 610 huts, mostly in the moun- 
tains, owned by three different tourist associations, and 52 ski jumps 
constructed by a ski club. Lastly, the Workers’ Gymnastic Associa- 
tion has 709 camps for its use. 
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ScorpE AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The available forms of recreation belong to two main branches : 
(1) physical exercises, gymnastics, sports, camping, walking, moun- 
taineering, etc.; (2) cultural entertainments (theatre, cinema, mario- 
nettes, music, singing, etc.). 

Physical education comes partly within and partly outside the 
school curriculum. 

The various gymnastic and sports societies are under the leader- 
ship of volunteers who have taken special courses organised by the 
State or given by their own organisations. In 1935 the total number 
of persons of both sexes attending the State courses of physical educa- 
tion was 9,736. This included many teachers, who are also instructors 
in the local associations. Since 1922, 129,999 persons have attended 
these courses. 

As regards the courses organised by the societies themselves, 
the Sokol organisations have a total of 9,635 women and 13,510 men 
instructors. In 1932, 592 men and 3867 women attended the schools 
for instructors. In addition to the local schools, the central Sokol 
organisation in Prague has higher schools for instructors, at which 
courses are given lasting two or three weeks ; 368 men and 303 women 
attended these courses in 1932. The six-week Sokol training school 
was attended by 16 men and 33 women, and specialised courses by 
201 men and 272 women. The other gymnastic societies have also a 
large number of instructors. 

There are in addition private schools for physical education and 
instruction in recreation, such as 122 private schools of gymnastics 
and rhythmic gymnastics, 59 classical Russian ballet schools, 6 ski 
schools, and one boxing school.! 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


The total number of members belonging to 105 associations in 
1935 was about 2,065,000, distributed as follows (in round numbers) : 


Sokol 747,000 
Workers’ gymnastic associations 142,000 
Catholic ee ms (Orel) 142,000 
7 other associations 58,000 
20 German gymnastic and sports societies 312,000 
15 touring clubs 221,000 
4 rifle clubs 78,000 
19 Scout associations 65,000 
4 football associations 101,000 
12 winter sports associations 136,000 
Various sports associations 64,000 


It may also be noted that 98,000 children stayed at 528 holiday 
camps and colonies in 1934. 


1 It is impossible to determine the exact total of the sums spent on the training 
and payment of instructors in recreation centres. Two of the largest gymnastic 
associations, with 885,000 members, spent 852,000 koruny in 1934 on the training 
of their instructors. Another sports association spends 169,000 koruny a year 
on its instructors and staff. 
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ACTIVITIES 


In 1932, there were 18 million attendances at the various activities 
organised by the Sokol associations. The corresponding figure for 
the workers’ gymnastic associations in 1933 was 6 million. 

The Ski Association estimates the number of persons practising 
winter sports at 600,000. In 1933 the special winter sports trains 
organised by the State railways carried about 600,000 passengers to 
the mountains, while many sport-lovers and tourists travel by motor 
services. Lastly, 15,000 young men took part in various sports in 
connection with their military training. 

The importance of allotments in the workers’ family life, especially 
in the large towns, should also be mentioned. In 1935, about 17,500 
persons cultivated 4,368 allotments. 

With regard to cultural forms of recreation, it is difficult to give 
definite figures. In 1933, 26 of the largest towns had between them 
55 theatres and 88 libraries. The gymnastic associations organised 
a large number of lectures, recitals, theatrical performances, concerts, 
etc. In 1934, for example, the workers’ gymnastic associations had 
570 theatres, 218 marionette theatres, 94 musical groups, 118 choirs, 
and 55 chess clubs. 

The number of events organised in 1934 was approximately as 


follows : 


Sokol 155,000 
Workers’ gymnastic associations 30,000 
“ Orel ”’ associations 34,000 
German gymnastic associations 39,000 

Total 258,000 


The local authorities and the various institutions for adult educa- 
tion, which have cultural centres in 11,400 towns, organise a large 
number of entertainments, the figures for 1934, according to the 
Statistical Year-Book, being as follows : 


Lectures and discussions (with a total attendance 


of 4 million listeners) 51,200 
Amateur theatricals 26,200 
Educational cinema performances 11,500 
Marionette shows 9,100 
Popular recitals 2,500 
Various events 32,800 

Total 133,300 


The number of persons who took advantage of various facilities 
for recreation in the 26 principal towns was as follows : 


Cinemas 29,700,000 
Concerts 159,000 
Public libraries 137,000 

1,823,000 


Public reading-rooms 


Lastly, 848,000 persons held wireless receiving licences in 1935. 
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The Conditions of Work 
of Domestic Servants in Sweden 


The Swedish Social Board has recently published the report on an 
enquiry undertaken in accordance with a Royal Order of 29 December 
1933 into the conditions of life and work of female domestic servants." 
The enquiry was carried out with the help of experts specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 


METHOD AND SCOPE OF THE ENQUIRY 


In order to obtain the desired information a general questionnaire 
was first sent to public and private employment agencies, to domestic 
training schools, and to other institutions, as well as to certain indi- 
viduals who were expected to have some knowledge of the subject. 
Two other more detailed questionnaires, practically identical in form, 
were sent through the public employment exchanges and the occupa- 
tional organisations to mistresses and servants. 

These questionnaires were distributed in about forty towns and 
localities selected as being representative. It should be noted that 
very few of the questionnaires returned referred to actual country 
districts or rural centres. Most of the information supplied by the 
enquiry therefore deals with the conditions of domestic employment 
in the towns. 

The questionnaires were distributed with the help of the organisa- 
tions of mistresses and of servants and other organisations interested 
in the question. In order to ensure that the data should not refer 
only or unduly to a specially selected group of households (mistresses 
specially interested in social work, etc.) or of servants, efforts were 
made to reach those who made use of the public employment exchanges, 
as their conditions were likely to be more representative of the occupa- 
tion as a whole. The result is a considerable variety in the replies as 
regards such points as the employer’s occupation, the size of the 
dwelling, the age and occupational training of the servant, ete. The 
mistresses who took part in the enquiry through their organisations 
belonged as a rule to the more well-to-do sections of the population. 
To some extent also the domestic servants who replied through their 
organisations were those in the better situations. The poorer middle- 
class households seem to be more fully represented among the replies 
obtained through the employment agencies. These data in particular 
relate to a fairly large number of servants employed in families with 





1 K. SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Arbelsférhallandena inom det husliga arbetets omrade. 
Sveriges officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, Beckman, 1936. 132 pp. 
With regard to the position of this category of worker in various countries, 
ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, Nos. 2 and 3, Aug. and Sept. 1934: 
“ The Social, Economic, and Legal Conditions of Domestic Servants ”, by Dr. Erna 


MacGnus. The results of the Swedish enquiry were not known when that article 


appeared. 
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not more than three rooms, but servants of this category would still 
seem to be inadequately represented, because they formed only 9.5 per 
cent. of the total according to the replies from employers, and 16.7 per 
cent. according to the replies from servants—figures that are certainly 
lower than the real proportion. It should also be noted that the enquiry 
was restricted to servants regularly employed for the whole day in 
private houses, whether living in or not. The figures, therefore, do not 
relate to charwomen, farm servants, or the staffs of hotels, restaurants, 
and various other establishments. 

The total number of questionnaires used in compiling the statistics 
was 5,796, but as some of those returned referred to the same person, 
the number of servants actually covered by the enquiry was only 
5,449, or about 5 per cent. of the total number of domestic servants 
in the country. Nothwithstanding its comparatively restricted scope, 
this enquiry seems to have been more complete than those previously 
carried out in other countries, such as Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States. 

The data collected seem to be of remarkable value and in general 
the replies given both by the mistresses and by the servants appear 
to be quite dependable. The replies of 347 mistresses were compared 
with those of their servants and were found, with rare exceptions, 
to be in complete agreement with regard to the age of the servant, 
the length of service, the wage paid, and the conditions of accommo- 
dation. There were, however, considerable divergences with regard to 
the period of notice of dismissal and the hours of work and free time. 


RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


A study of the general questionnaires revealed a shortage of skilled 
servants, which has indeed been noted for many years back. The 
supply falls especially short of the demand in the case of general 
servants between the ages of 20 and 30 who have learnt their work 
either in a domestic training school or by sufficient experience. On 
the other hand, in the country as a whole, except in the large towns and 
a few industrial centres, there is a surplus of less skilled workers, 
especially of girls between the ages of 15 and 18 with no vocational 
training. This state of affairs is due in the first place to the absence 
of sufficient opportunities for domestic training, but it must also be 
noted that many girls decline to enter domestic service because the work 
is generally looked down upon and because the conditions, particularly 
as regards hours of work and free time, are much less satisfactory 
than they are in other female occupations. Domestic service is usually 
looked upon as a temporary occupation, and many domestic servants, if 
they do not marry, try to find a better post ; they often take posts 
as waitresses in restaurants or cafés or as hotel chambermaids, or 
find employment in industrial or commercial occupations. 

It should be noted that the experts who took part in this enquiry 
propose shortly to put forward a Bill to deal with vocational training 
for domestic servants, followed later on by a Bill to regulate their 
conditions of employment. 
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With the help of the individual data obtained from the second 
set of more detailed questionnaires it has been possible to compile 
statistics of conditions of employment, working and living conditions, 
and the training and qualifications of domestic servants. 

The great majority of the servants covered by the enquiry were 
general servants. In this connection it may be noted that there is a 
tendency at present to reduce domestic staff, even in quite well-to-do 
families. Many households which formerly employed two servants 
(a cook and a housemaid) have now only a general servant. 

Of the servants in question, 90 per cent. live in their employers’ 
houses. In the small towns it is still fairly common for girls between 
the ages of 15 and 20 who are engaged as general servants or children’s 
nurses to live at home. It is practically only in the capital that a few 
domestic servants, generally the rather older ones, provide their own 
lodging. 

More than half the domestic servants are between the ages of 
20 and 30, and more than one-third (more than two-fifths, even, 
according to the replies from employment agencies) are between 
20 and 25 years. The proportion between these ages is even higher 
among general servants, whereas most cooks have reached the age 
of 30. It may also be noted that in the large towns domestic servants 
are generally older than they are in towns of medium size, and in the 
small towns they are usually very young. This is obviously due to 
the fact that beginners, most of whom come from the country or 
very small places, often get their first situation near home. It is 
only later, when they have more experience of domestic work, that 
they find employment in the larger centres and in particular in the 
large towns. 

The enquiry showed that more than two-thirds of the servants 
were born in rural districts. 

With regard to vocational training, it is evident that the great 
majority have had no special training beyond their practical experience. 
According to the figures collected by the employment agencies, not 
more than 10 per cent. of general servants and about 20 per cent. of 
cooks had had some previous training. In the large towns, however, 
a good many servants have attended courses of household instruction, 
so that the proportion must be lower in the smaller towns. 

Although the majority of the servants have no theoretical training, 
some of them have no doubt learnt an equivalent amount by long 
experience. This is particularly true of the servants about whom 
information was received through the organisations, most of whom 
are in the service of well-to-do families. Of the servants who applied 
to employment agencies, about two-fifths had been in domestic 
service for six years or more. There were very few of those covered by 
the enquiry who were beginners or who had been less than a year 
in service, but about two-fifths of the total had been less than one 
year in the service of the family in which they were at the time of the 
enquiry. Most of them seem to remain in the same place for two years 
at the most, and many of them change annually or even several 
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times a year—a striking proof of the instability of their relations with 
their employers. 

As there is no legislative provision for a compulsory period of 
notice, an interesting point is whether custom has fixed a period of 
notice to be given to terminate the contract, which is never in writing. 
Of the mistresses who replied to the enquiry rather less than half 
had made an agreement with their servants to give notice on either 
side. Only a quarter of the servants who replied had come to an 
agreement on this subject with their mistresses. Not quite 10 per cent. 
of the mistresses and servants stated that they were accustomed to 
give a certain period of notice without any previous agreement. In 
small towns the agreed period of notice seems to be three or four weeks 
as a rule, whereas in the large towns it is usually only a fortnight. 

The daily hours of work, according to the information supplied by 
mistresses, are about 12 on the average, including any breaks in the 
course of the day; according to the servants’ replies, the average 
hours are nearly 12% a day. In addition to their normal daily work, 
most of the servants are required, more or less often, to work overtime, 
for which as a rule no special payment is given. Rather more than half 
the servants stated that once their day’s work was finished they could 
generally go out, but some of them, and especially those in families with 
children, were usually required to stay in the house. 

It is rather difficult to determine to what extent domestic servants 
have any regular free time fixed either by agreement with the em- 
ployer or by custom. About one-fifth of them, according to the informa- 
tion supplied by mistresses, and rather more than one-third according 
to the servants themselves, have no special free time at all. In the case 
of the others, the free time often amounts to Sunday afternoon only. 
In the country districts many are free every Sunday from some time 
between 2 and 5 p.m., and a few have the whole or most of Sunday 
free every second or third week. In Stockholm domestic servants are 
generally free every second Sunday from some time between 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. onwards. In the large towns most of the servants have also 
one afternoon off during the week, the hour at which they are free 
varying between 3 and 5 p.m. On the basis of the information given 
concerning daily hours of work and regular free time, the weekly 
hours of work for most of the servants covered by the enquiry can 
be estimated. For general servants living in, the average hours work 
out at 78 a week according to the mistresses, and 85 a week according to 
the servants. 

Servants who remain in the same situation for a year or more are 
generally given an annual holiday with pay, generally of a fortnight. 
During this time some of them receive, in addition to their money 
wage, a certain allowance for their keep, but this is not a general rule. 

Among the servants covered by the enquiry the average money wage 
in the large towns is about 50 kr. a month for general servants, 68 for 
cooks, 58 for housemaids, and 52 for children’s nurses. In medium-size 
towns, the corresponding figures are 40, 55, 44, and 42 kr. 

Most of the servants who live in their employers’ homes seem 
to have a room of their own, but when there are two servants they 
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often have to share a room. It is still comparatively common, especially 
in small towns and in households with not more than three rooms, 
for the servants to have to sleep in the kitchen. In Stockholm, efforts 
have sometimes been made to lessen the disadvantages of this system 
by providing the kitchen with a recess to hold a bed, but there is grow- 
ing opposition to this arrangement. 

Since the abolition of the old Masters and Servants Code in 1926, 
employers are under no legal obligation to pay for the necessary 
medical care for their servants in the event of sickness, but some of 
them still do so. Of the mistresses who replied to the enquiry, rather 
more than half stated that they were ready to pay for medical care 
for their servants if necessary, but most of them made certain reserva- 
tions. Half of the servants who stated that they had required medical 
treatment reported that their employers had paid for it. About 15 per 
cent. of the servants covered by the enquiry seem to be members of 
sickness funds. 

Sweden has a system of compulsory old-age and invalidity insurance 
covering the whole population and thus including domestic servants. 
Very few servants seem to contribute to the voluntary old-age insurance 
scheme, but about one-third have a life insurance policy. 


Indian Labour in Ceylon in 1935’ 


The following is a summary of the information concerning Indian 
Labour in Ceylon contained in official reports for 1935. * 


LaBourR MARKET 


Indians immigrating into Ceylon fall into two main groups— 
“ unassisted ” and “ assisted ” immigrants. The first group comprises 
those who pay their own travelling expenses, and consists of shop- 
keepers, tradesmen, and labourers, employed elsewhere than on 
estates. The second group is composed of persons who receive assist- 
ed passages from the Indian Immigration Fund, i.e. estate labourers 
and their dependants. Assisted immigrants are divided into “ recruit- 
ed” and “ non-recruited ” immigrants. The former are those labour- 
ers, with their dependants, who are recruited under licences issued 
by the Controller of Labour, and countersigned by the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon. For statistical purposes the recruiters 








1 For an account of conditions in Ceylon in 1934, ef. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, pp. 93-96. 

2 Inpia: Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceulon for 
the Year 1935. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1936. 

CEYLON : Administration Report of the Controller of Labour in Ceylon for 1935. 
Colombo, Government Press, 1936. 
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or licence-holders themselves and their close relations are also included 
in this category, although they do not actually require a licence to 
leave India. “ Non-recruited ” immigrants are labourers who return 
to estates where they have been employed previously, their close 
relations who accompany them, and persons going for the first time who 
have been nominated for passages by relations on estates, and are 
joining them in Ceylon. 

In times when the demand for labour is slack, the flow of non- 
recruited immigrants suffices to maintain the labour forces on estates. 
However, since under the Indian Emigration Act and Rules only 
close relatives are allowed to accompany to Ceylon a person who does 
not hold a licence, it is always necessary in practice to issue some 
licences for special cases. When there is an increased demand for 
labour it is rapidly satisfied by estates sending licensed workers 
(kanganies) to their villages in India for the purpose of recruiting 
relatives and friends who are willing to come as labourers to Ceylon. 
Each licence-holder is permitted to take 20 emigrants only, exclusive 
of dependants, so that a large number of licences must be issued when 
the demand is heavy. 

In 1935, while the number of unassisted immigrants (104,429) 
was about the same as in 1934 (104,876), that of assisted immigrants 
showed a marked decrease. This was due to the absence of a demand 
for labour by the tea and rubber industries, which in its turn was the 
result of various causes. During 1934 recruitment from India had been 
very heavy, in order to meet the strong demand due to the improvement 
in the prices of rubber and tea at the beginning of that year, and 
towards the end of 1934 it was found that the total labour force on 
estates was slightly in excess of actual requirements. Consequently, 
the year 1935 opened with practically little or no demand for recruited 
labour, and the demand did not increase during the year. The continued 
operation of the international restriction schemes for tea and rubber 
reduced the amount of work available on estates ; owing to financial 
stringency and restriction of crops, some tea and rubber estates were 
put on a “ care and maintenance ”’ basis. Finally, as in 1934, Ceylon 
experienced in the year under review a very severe drought, which 
necessitated the discontinuance of much of the estate work. The 
result was that, in 1935, only 43,018 persons were given assisted 
passages to the Island, as against 140,607 in 1934. With the exception 
of that for 1933, the figure for 1935 is the lowest since 1923. The 
number of recruiting licences issued during the year was only 23 
(6,443 in 1934). On the other hand, the proportion of assisted immi- 
grants who had previously been in Ceylon was extremely large, being 
86 per cent. of the. total, as compared with 49 per cent. in the previous 
year. 

The number of persons who left Ceylon for India amounted to 
152,755 (147,858 in 1934), among whom approximately 43,036 (52,481 
in 1934) were estate labourers. 

In addition to the regulations for repatriation at public expense, 
contained in Ordinance No. 1 of 1928, for labourers repatriated within 
one year of their arrival in Ceylon, and in the Ceylon Government 
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Scheme of 1924 for sick and indigent labourers, a special scheme was 
set up during the year for the repatriation of labourers who were 
discharged from estates closed down or placed on a “ care and main- 
tenance ” basis and who were unable to secure employment elsewhere ; 
no applications for repatriation under this scheme were, however, 
received. As is shown by the figures given above with regard to the 
migration of Indian estate labourers, the numbers of arrivals and 
departures practically balanced each other in 1935. Accordingly 
there was no great change in the total number of Indians living on 
estates. On 31 December 1935, this total amounted to 674,024 (688,741 
in 1984), of whom 214,225 were men, 204,739 women, and 255,060 
children. 


WAGES 


There was no change in the rates of minimum wages during the 
year under review. Only on a few estates, however, which had reduced 
their labour force was it possible for the labourers to secure six days’ 
work in a week. Owing to the restriction of crops and to the drought 
referred to above, many estates were unable, until about November 
1935, to provide more than three or four days’ work in a week. Sub- 
sequently there was an appreciable rainfall in all the planting districts, 
which allowed many of the tea estates to keep their labourers employed 
five days in a week. Though employers are obliged by law to give work 
for six days in a week to estate labourers, no action was taken against 
those who were unable to fulfil this obligation. 

In connection with wages mention should be made of Ordinance 
No. 34 of 1935, by which the Indian Labour Ordinance, No. 27 of 
1927, was amended to implement an undertaking given to the Govern- 
ment of India, providing for the issue of free rice at the rate of one- 
eighth of a bushel per month to each male labourer employed on an 
estate and to each widow with one or more non-working children, or, 
alternatively, the issue of free meals to children under ten years of age 
residing on an estate, and related to the Indian labourers employed 
thereon. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF INDIAN EstTaTE LABOURERS 


In his Report the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon again 
discusses at some length the problem of the chronic indebtedness of the 
Indian estate labourer. As remedies for this evil the Agent advocates, 
in addition to the starting of co-operative thrift societies and co- 
operative stores on estates, the introduction of fortnightly instead 
of monthly payment of wages. Some years ago a proposal was made 
to that effect, mainly on the ground that the cash resources of labourers 
are strictly limited and the delay in payment of wages may involve 
considerable hardship for them. The proposal did not then meet 
with general approval, it being considered that the existing practice 
of paying wages once a month did not actually involve hardship, since 
almost all estates in Ceylon give advances of rice to their labour 
forces every week, and rice is the staple need of the labourers, while 
their other needs are few. The Agent of the Government of India, 
however, points out that there is no legal obligation on the part of the 
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employer to advance rice to all his labourers every week, and that the 
weekly issue of rice on most estates in Ceylon is contingent on the 
labourer working for a fixed number of days every week. The Agent 
thinks that while the establishment of co-operative thrift societies 
would enable the estate labourers to save a part of their earnings 
regularly, fortnightly payment of wages would guarantee them a more 
equally distributed comfort, and considerably reduce the tendency 
on their part to live on credit obtained from shopkeepers or others. 

The Agent also emphasises the desirability of putting land at the 
disposal of the labourers for private cultivation. Almost all Indian 
estate labourers come from the peasantry or labouring classes in South 
India, and like cultivation as an occupation. On a large number of 
estates provision is made already for the allotment of garden plots 
to some of the labourers. The Agent is of the opinion that if such 
provision were made on all estates, wherever possible, it would increase 
the earning capacity of the labourers, and prevent them from wasting 
their leisure time. 

The number of co-operative stores established on estates increased 
from 9 in 1934 to 14 in 1935, while the first estate co-operative thrift 
society, which was opened in 1934, was followed in the course of the 
year under review by three more societies. 


HEALTH 


The birth rate among the Indian estate population rose from 35.9 
per mille in 1934 to 37.9 per mille in 1935, while the rate for the 
general population fell from 37.2 to 34.4 per mille. Owing to the 
severe malarial epidemic which prevailed throughout the whole of 
1935, there was an abnormal increase in the mortality rates of both 
the general and the Indian estate population. For the former the 
increase was from 22.9 per mille in 1934 to 36.6 per mille in 1935, for the 
latter from 21.9 to 26.7 per mille. These figures show that the epidemic 
was much less disastrous on the estates than in the rest of the Island ; 
this is to be ascribed to the better sanitary arrangements on the 
estates. 

The comparative immunity from the malaria epidemic enjoyed by 
the estates is also indicated by the figures of infantile mortality. 
On estates this rate fell from 200 per thousand births in 1934 to 198 
in 1935, while an increase from 173 to 263 was recorded for the general 
population. 

In September 1935 the special officer entrusted with the enquiry 
into the nature and course of the malaria epidemic published a report, 
together with a scheme for the control of malaria in the Island. Of 
his recommendations for the control of malaria on estates, the following 
should be mentioned here : 


Scientific Control. The services of experts of the Malaria Department 
should be made available, free of cost, for giving technical advice on 
all matters connected with malaria, and malarial control on estates. 

Legislation. (a) A section should be added to the Medical Wants 
Ordinance, to make it obligatory upon superintendents of estates to 
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carry out all reasonable and proper anti-malaria measures on their 
estates ; (b) another section should make it obligatory on estates, if 
and when required by Government, to employ registered medical 
practitioners in all estate hospitals, and oak 


necaries in dispensaries. 


EDUCATION 


The number of registered estate schools at the end of September 
1935 was 608, as compared with 578 at the end of 1934. The increase 
is mainly due to the fact that several estate schools which had been 
closed down during the years of depression were reopened in the course 
of the year under review. The percentage of children of school age 
who attended schools rose from 51.25 in 1934 to 52.19 in 1935. 


SocraL LEGISLATION 


Two pieces of social legislation were brought into operation in 
1985. First, there was, the Trade Unions Ordinance, No. 14 of 1935, 
which makes provision for the supervision and control of trade unions, 
and at the same time gives registered trade unions certain privileges. 
This Ordinance does not affect Indian estate labourers, since there 
are no Trade Unions among them. Secondly, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Ordinance, No. 19 of 1934, which provides for the payment of 
compensation to workmen injured in the course of their employment, 
came into force. The total number of accidents during the year 1935 
among Indian labourers reported to have resulted in temporary 
disablement was 546; compensation in these cases was paid by the 
employer direct, and information regarding the exact amount paid in 
each case is not available. No case of permanent disablement was 
reported to the authorities. Seven Indian labourers in Ceylon suffered 
fatal accidents ; the amount of compensation awarded in each case 
ranged from 500 to 600 rupees. 





STATISTICS 


Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which are published at quarterly intervals, 
give a survey of statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1927 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. The figures are the latest available at the time of going to 
press, but are in some cases provisional and subject to revision. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures refer to the end 
of the period ; figures published relating to the first of the month (or 
quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistical 
series contained in these tables were given in the I.L.0. Year-Book, 
1934-35, Vol. Il: Labour Statistics ; information on new series intro- 
duced since the publication of this Year-Book is given in the Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1935-36, and in notes at the end of each issue of 
these tables. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 
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STATISTICS 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ” 
“ “ figures not yet received ”’. 


9 9 


- 2 “ “ provisional figure « 
r 
Oo 


‘a “ figure revised since the previous issue * 
“branches relating to men only” (wages table only). 

Figures in thick- ‘faced type : base of the index numbers. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


” > 


Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and unemployment. As these series purport to measure different aspects 
of the same phenomenon, the two tables should be read in conjunction. 
Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by these 
series are given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36, which 
also gives figures for unemployment among males and females where 
available. 


Employment (Table 1). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be roughly classified in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases, they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 


(Text continued on page 101.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 
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ate establish- — 
Total number of 10 : ° 
MS ee Index (1923-1925) | Estimates of: 
Number | Index Index Taal aa Hours | Pay- pd penn A 
9s va ye 
(thousands); (1931) |/(1 dan.1937) justed | justed worked! rolls employed ($1,000’s) 
| 1927 ad ° 93.0 94.5 ° 95.1 93.2 | 8,288,400 206,980 
| 1928 e e 98.2 94.3 e 95.5 93.9 | 8,285,800 208,334 
| 1929 e e 100.0 100.0 ° 109.0 100.0 | 8,785,600 221,937 
| 1930 ° * 95.8 |) 87.2 * 80.7 | 81.1 | 7,668,400 | 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 88.1 * 73.8 ad 62.9 61.8 | 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 2.7 || 62.6 ° 46.1 42.6 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 || 68.8 " 52.8 45.3 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 | 78.7 ° 57.8 57.6 6.605.700 125,997 
1935 1,185 123.2 109.7 82.0 e 63.5 65.3 6,890,900 142,704 ° 
1935 Nov. 1,186 123.3 114.4 | 84.7 84.0 67.5 69.2 7,124,000 151,626 
} ec. 1,177 122.3 | 111.1 |} 84.2 84.5 68.7 70.9 | 7,093.400 155,909 
| 1936 Jan. 1,098 114.1 | 114.4 82.7 84.5 65.1 67.5 | 6,955,800 oped 
Feb. 1,056? 109.8? 118.4 | 82.8 83.2 65.3 67.5 | 6.975.900 147,04 
} March 5287 | 54.97 } 123.4 ||) 83.9 83.6 68.3 70.9 7,050,800 155,321 
| April 1,162 | 120.8 | 126.5 85.0 84.4 69.4 72.5 7,131,200 158,607 
| May 1,272 | 132.2 132.8 | 85.6 85.5 70.8 | 73.9 7,182,900 161.266 
June 1,276 | 132.6 131.5 || 85.9 | 86.2 | 71.0 | 74.1 | 7.210.200 | 160 087 
July 1.276 132.6 128.1 86.9 88.4 70.6 73.3 7,272,400 158.301 
Aug. 1,292 | 1343 || 125.2 | 89.2 | 89.0 | 74.1 | 764 | 7,461,500" 165,099" 
Sept. 1,300 135.1 | 128.1 91.0 89.3 74.3 | 76.4 7,592,500T 164,764* 
Oct. 1,310 136.2 | — || 922 | 90.0 | 78.7f| 81.4 a _ 
Nov. _ -— | — | 922t] 94fT/ — | 82.6f _ 
| | | | | 
| Persons l | pease 
| - | * | S169 | 3,956,536t . s.4 





2 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. ‘* Since May 1935, 


excluding voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 
1931. excluding “ building ”’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month 1@ Revised series 


introduced in this numer. The principal adjustments relate to the period 1931 and onwards and are made 
on the basis of the 1933 Census of Manufactures. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 

















































































































| FINLAND } FRANCE y GREAT BRITaIn HUNGARY 
} Statistics of i Returns of labour | Unemployment Social insurance 
| establishments | inspectors || insurance statistics || statistics 
Date | — i... . . 4 ay’ jenn 
Eades (8888) ||(same month of 1930) Estimated Index || Number | Indes 
——|} number | (1924) || employed | (1927) 
Number Hours || fumber | Hours employed = | i | 
employed *| worked * i employed * | worked || | | | 
| 1927 103.8 | * > {| * 10,018,000 | 98.0 || 1,033,609 | 98.3 
1928 106.6 e * | ° 10,023,000 98.0 || 1,064,599 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 ° . 10,223,000 | 100.0 || 1,051,169 | 100.0 
1930 88.0 | 83.4 100.0 100.0 || 9,809,000 96.0 || 990,776 94.3 | 
1931 79.8 | 73.6 92.5 88.6 || 9,437,000 | 92.3 | 937,298 89.2 | 
1932 80.8 | 74.5 80.9 | 73.6 || 9,367,000 91.7 |} 862,469 82.0 | 
1933 88.1 | 82.1 79.4 | 74.3 9.684,000 | 94.8 | 853.203 81.1 | 
1934 99.9 | 94.7 76.9 | 71.4 10,142,000 | 99.3 | 913,068 86.8 | 
1935 105.1 101.9 73.5 68.1 ; 10,386,000 | 101.6 H 958,234 91.2 
1935 Nov. * * 74.3 69.8 || 10,571,000 | 103.5 || 1,008,261 95.9 
Dec. 101.5 | 98.9 j 73.8 69.9 || 10,634,000 104.0 | 933.766 88.8 
1936 Jan. + * 72.6 69.9 10,394,000 | 101.7 || 956.422 | 91.0 
Feb. . j ° | 72.6 68.4 || 10,535,000 103.1 |) 973 837 92.6 
March 102.5 | 98.7 | 72.5 68.1 || 10,693,000 104.7 | 1,018,279 96.9 
April ° e } 72.9 68.5 10,791,000 105.6 || 1.018.817 | 97.1 
May ° e 73.2 69.5 || 10,925,000 106.9 || 1,037,323 98.7 
| June 11141 | 106.1 73.8 6y.5 10,938,000 | 107,0 || 11031,078 | 98.1 
July ° ° 75.8 71.6 | 11,008,000 107.7 || 1,033,027 98.2 
Aug. ° * || 76.0 71.7 11,074,000 | 108.3 || 4,059,842 100.8 
Sept. 107.7t 105.7 || 75.1 72.4 11,086.000 108.5 || 1,058,704 | 100.7 
Oct. ° e | 75.2 72.5 11,112,000 108.7 | a tegee 
| Nov * | . | 75.0 72.0 11,125,000 | 108.9 | = ro 
} | 
Persons e | e , e * Ps e 
covered | | 2126193 | | | 
ITALY JAPAN | LATVIA | LuxemsuRo’ 
Statistics of — gd Sickness insurance Statistics of 
esta. lishments ony - statistics establishments 
Date ments 
Index * (1929) 
eaies hen at Index Number Index Number Index | 
enplaged peenenient (1926) employed | (1930) employed (1928) | 
1927 e | 104.1 148,288 © 87.4° 41,129 | 93.6 
1928 e e } 99.2 | 161,483 94.7 | 42,927 | 97.7 
1929 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 171,195 100.0 43,944 | $00.0 
1930 97.3 94.2 } 90.0 | 179.636 (105.3 | 43,122 | 98.1 | 
1931 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 97.9 36,942 | 84.1 | 
1932 78.5 72.4 82.0 | 141,296 83.2 29,696 | 67.6 
| 1933 79.4 75.1 | 89.9 150,236 88.4 28,483 64.8 
| 1934 82.9 77.8 100.2 162,837 95.8 28.803 65.6 
| 1935 * e 109.7 || 172,615 | 101.1 29,334 66.7 
| 1935 Nov. ad ° 111.0 181,180 106.3 29,778 67.8 
Dec. ° * 111.0 | 174,099 | 102.1 29.396 66.9 
| 1936 Jan. e ° 110.6 || 172,875 101.1 29,540 67.1 
| Feb. ° ’ 111.3 173.038 101.1 29,557 67.3 
March ad ° 112.5 || 176,259 103.2 29,882 | 68.0 
April e ° 116.0 | 177,232 104.2 30,283 | 68.9 
| May ° . 116.6 || 182,783 | 107.4 30.379 69.1 
| June e . 116.5 l 185,608 108.4 30,576 69.6 
July . ° 116.5 | 186,606 | 109.5 30.604 69.6 
Aug. ° . 116.6 186.714 | 109.5 30,772 70.0 
} Sept. ° bd 117.6 186,341 109.5 30,729 69.9 
Oct. e a _ | 190,250f |111.6 | 30,620 69.7 
Nov. ° e — \| — | _ 30,521 69.5 
| | j | | 
pein 1,208,621 | 1,128,250 || * | °* | . . 





_ * The figures in brackets after the word “Index’”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 


dase 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * Total for the month. 
The figures relate to the first of the month. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Figures 
for 1927-1930 : yearly averages, based on average number insured each month. * The figures relate to 


he first of the following month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 



































































































































Norway NETHERLANDS | PoLaND SWEDEN 
Statistics of Unomploymen: ars . Statistics of 
establishments | insurance statsties Statistics of establishments establishments 
Date —— Cee | Index Social 
A anufacturin Bos 
naeectaleal industries ° Index Number Hours worked a = 
| oo Tae (1929) employed (1928) | per week (1929) Index 
| employed * worked? (all industries) (manufactures) (1926-1930) 
| sa7 | * . e | 98.3 || 89.5 90.0 . 
1928 * * + | 100.3 99.7 103.0 . 
1929 | ° sd . 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 
1930 } * * ad 98.0 86.8 81.1 * 
1931 | * . . | 90.5 | 73.9 66.3 . 
1932 | . . ° 79.4 H 63.3 53.2 * 
1933 | - = . | 77.7 62.9 54.6 89.1 
1934 } 64 ° ° | 76.5 | 68.0 63.6 97.4 
1935 | ° 99 101 |} 72.5 71.4 69.1 103.1 
1935 Nov. | * . * || 71.8 76.9 81.0 * 
Dec. | 97 101 106 || 67.6 | 69.4 72.2 104.4 
1936 Jan. | * * * |i 66.1 67.4 61.6 , 
Feb. * ° ‘3 67.4 68.7 64.3 * | 
March 94 98 101 || 70.2 71.4 64.3 104.5 
April . . * 71.7 73.7 72.9 . 
May . . * 72.6 76.0 74.6 * 
} June 102 105 107 = | 73.2 76.5 74.5 109.2 
July * * * |i 72.9 77.8 73.1 ‘ 
Aug. <A ° vd | 73.4 79.3 | 77.5 ° 
Sept. 105 106 110 73.3 80.6 | 82.4 111.1 
Oct. a Hd sg 73.2 85.0 | 85.0 e 
Nov. | * * ° — 82.0 = | * 
! 
) | 
Merson: | 200,700 | 101,600 | 457,030t* || 691,734t 19,795 § | 251,423 
| SWITZERLAND | Czecnostovakia * | UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
| Statistics of Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance 
| establishments statistics establishments statistics 
| ae el nal a. 
| | Index 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) Suse employed (1928) 
| peans | Total’ 
1927 91.2 . | * | 92 95.9 510,321 84.4 
| 1928 | 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,798 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 | §00.0 | 100.0 106.0 605,064 100.9 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 | 97.5 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
\ 1931 88.5 2,314,990 | 92.4 | 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 / 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.9 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 | 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 70.2 1,918,567 | 76.6 109.7 114.1 564,288 93.3 
1935 Nov. | ° 2,049,338 | 81.8 112.5 117.6 599,655 99.1 
Dec. 68.7 1,874,683 74.9 113.2 118.7 571,418 94.4 
1936 Jan. 2 1,733,500 69.2 113.2 119.4 548,309 90.6 
Feb. | ° 1,766,414 | 70.5 115.1 122.5 552,948 91.4 
March 68.8 1,846,820 | %3.7 115.9 123.6 574,326 94.9 
April | ° 1,994,359 80.2 116.6 124.2 598,363 98.9 
May a 2,118,652 84.6 117.3 124.9 625,871 103.5 
June 69.7 2,177,392 86.9 117.5 124.6 630.720 104.2 
July " 2,207,818 88.2 117.9 125.0 629,490 104.0 
Aug. ° 2,209.947 | 88.2 118.6 125.5 644,093 106.5 
Sept. 69.6 2,223,483 88.8 119.3 126.4 651,649 107.8 
Oct. 6 2,234,184 ° | 89.2 _ a —_— _ 
Nov. ? _ } o— — —_ a oa 
| _ 
Persons | * | * * ° . 
| covered 200,206 | | i | | 
1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
n heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked 
(thousands). * Average for the month. 7 Including “ Natives ’’. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEM PLOY MENT 
























































[ GERMANY |! AUSTRALIA | ~ AUSTRIA Buoaria®| 
| : “Unemployment | Employment|} ,,,...,_ 
| Employment exchange statistics ] wate ae insurance | exchange ficial 
| Date ‘aie anaes ; ae a _ Statistics Statistics | hee mates 
: Unemployed Unemployed | | . 
| Applicants registered Unemployed jin receipt ¢ of f bene it Applicants Number 
for work Per 2 = for work unem- 
. . e 
registered | Number | cent. | Number | cent. | Number cent. | ¥e gistered imei 
| 1927 * 1,353,000? / * || 31,032 7.0 || 172,450 | 13.6 | 200,112 | + | 
1928 ° 1,353,000°} * | 45,669 | 10.8 || 156,185 | 121 | 182,444 || * 
1929 1,919,917! 1,891,956 ° || 47,359 | 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 | ° 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 ° i 84,767 | 19.3 | 208,389 | 15.0 242,612 } ° 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.7 || 117,866 ; 27.4 | 253,368 | 20.3 300,223 | ad 
1932 5,703,088 5,575,491 30.1 | 120,454 29.0 309,968 | 26.1 377,894 22,153 
1933 5,083,140 4,804,428 | 25.8 || 104,035 25.1 8,844 29.0 405,741 i} 24 are 
1934 | 3,306,628 |~2,718,300*| 14.5" || 86,865 | 20.5 | 287,527 | 26.3 | 370,210 a2,708 
1935 2,567,523" | 2,151,039" 11.6% || 71,823 16.5 261,768 | 23.4 348,675 || 38,14 
1936 =~ 1,549,705t| 8.1 T || — | 259,185 | 22.9t eae -_ 
1935 Dec. 2,836,291 2,507,955 13.7 nd ° 284,914 | 25.4 | 383,785 I 50,710 
| 1936 Jan. 2,880,373 2,520,499 13.5 | ° ° | 317,200 28.0 414,649 49,498 
| Feb. 2,863,109 2,514,894 13.5 || 59,621 13.4 | 321,529 28.3 415,803 52,521 
March| 2,344,284 | 1,937,120 | 10.3 : = |} 8 298,714 | 26.1 | 392,223 || 50,710 
April | 2,117,803 1,762,774 9.2 i ° ° 267,047 | 23.5 | 358,087 42,072 
May 1,808,664 1,491,235 7.7 || 57,001 | 12.8 242,227 21.3 | 333,482 35,879 
June 1,593,386 1,314,731 6.8 | a | ° 230,844 | 20.4 | $22,501 || 30,045 
July 1,429,656 1,169,860 6.0 | ° | ° | 221,323 | 19.6 | 310.395 || 23,780 
Aug. | 1,353,734 | 1,098,498 5.6 || 53,600f| 12.0 || 217,991 | 19.3 | 304,705 19,784 | 
Sept. | 1.287.179 | 1,035,237 5.3 * * 217,211 | 19.3 | 303,981 15,168 | 
Oct. 1,301,976 1,076,469 5.6 ° ° 228,624 20.2* 317,201 15,383 
Nov. $, 638, 137 1,197,140° 6.2T _ _— 257,063 22.7T 341,008 17,586 
Dec. 1,478,000T 7.6T ° a 290,452T| 25.6T _ 1] — 
uv ! ' it 
Base figure * 19,349,712t | ~ 446,564t | 1,133,346t | * : | 
Sar. Average for 11 months. 2 Since March 1935 including the Saar ‘Territory. * Figures calculated 


by the Institut fur Konjunkturjorschung. 





* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour 
























































camps. bd ' The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
BELGIUM H CANADA CHILE 
Unemployment insurance statistics ——— | Bagtegueent Employment 
— | aaieiees | exe hange ; exchange 
Date Percentage Unemployed ™ , statistics statistics 
unemployed ' |(daily average| ~2¥$ OF UR- |-— ~ | sate 
: employment || Unemployed 
— ae per month ® |; i; | Applicants for | PoE for 
‘ar- mon a er Looske registered work registered 
| Wholly | tially Number | cont. 8 1 8 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 | 8,142 | 4.9 13,541 . 
|} 1928 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 | 8,120 | 4.5 12,758 e 
| 1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 | 5.7 14,966 < 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 | 2,873 11.1 33,008 ° 
1931 10.9 16.9 110,392 2,476,071 33,625 |; 16.8 71,385 29,345 
1932 19.0 20.7 210.575 4,723,170 | 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 17.0 17.2 210,007 4,710,445 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 19.0 17.2 234,730 5,264,969 || 28,320 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1935 17.9 12.8 211,536" 4,831,482 25,336 15.4 84,050 10,672 
1936 - —_ a — || 22,946T| 13.0 —- a 
1935 Dec. 18.1 11.3 203,558 4,495,767 24,868 14.6 85,095 8,173 
' 1936 Jan. 18.6 11.1 206,625 4,724,361 24,830 14.8 92,247 8,766 
Feb. 18.7 11.2 209,276 4,876,344 23,310 13.8 89,470 7,854 
March) 15.6 10.5 170,759 3,981,164 24,384 14.5 2,588 7,117 
April 13.1 11.2 155,322 3,639,044 26,312 15.1 92,112 7,043 
May 12.3 9.7 151,895 3,567,980 | 26,442 14.8 84,936 5,076 
June 11.0 10.9 139,771 3, 295, 711 || 24,970 13.9 83,829 7,482 
July 11.4 9.1 137,120 3,252,785 22,305 12.5 83,304 6,471 
Aug. 11.5 9.8 131,151 3,118,630 19,591 10.8 77,215 5,998 
Sept.| 114 | 85 | 127,165 3,021,986 19,699 | 10.9 86,706 5,845 
Oct. 10.8 8.0 | 124,303 2,951,688 20,322t | 11.0 99,505 | 5,837 
Nov. | — — | 141,371 |, 23,240F| 12.7 104,312 | 5,516 
Dec. —_— — | — = | 19,950T} 10.9 I _ 
Base figure re | 936,921 || 183,000 | . * 


a Having received a control card during the | month. 





of 24 working days. 


* Until April 1935, ‘estimates. 
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* Standard month 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





































































































































































































| Danzia Rn 
DENMARK “(Free City of SPAIN Unitep States 
Employ: || Employ- Trade union Em \ 7 
Trade union ment ment pp ge _____sreturns a 
Date fund returns i, ——_ statistics Percentage exchange 
| istics || statistics = _unemployed 1 Statistics 
Unemployed | Appli- || Unem- | Unemployed Unweighted Appli- — 
winttin P — f vel ployed —EE Weighted a. cants for 
er or wor : | , : ar- work 
Bomber Pees | registered | registered | Wholly | Partially Wholly tially cutictet 
1927 | 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 |) = * | nl ae. . ‘ * 
| 1928 50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 2-2 2 ¢ 9.2 13 ° * 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 ° | ° 8.2 12 ad e 
1930 39,631 13.7 40,551 18,291 e ° 14.5 21 ° e 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 ° | ° 19.1 26 19 bd 
| 1932 99,508 | 31.7 126,039 || 33.244 || * | * 23.8 | 32 21 * 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 i 31,408 | ° ° 243 31 21 * 
| 1934 81.756 | 22.1 | 97,595 || 20,326 || 381,278 | 240,541 || 20.9 | 26 24 * 
| 1935 76.195 | 19.7 | 92,406 || 17,983 | 434.931 | 262.059 |) 18.5 23 22 7,422,615 
| 1936 79,014f, 19.1¢| 93,299 -— | | —_ ~— na ame m8 
11935 Dec. | 124,612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 || 416,198 | 257.963 | 16.9 | 23 | 22 | 8.954.017 - 
1936 Jan. 111,898 | 27.7 | 131.013 | 19,746 | 457,458 | 291,352 || 17.2 22 22 9,010,309 : 
Feb. 120.907 | 30.0 139.716 20,959 -_ | — | 16.7 22 21 | 9.196.423 
March} 104,644 | 25.9 | 125.607 || 18.066 | -— | _ | 16.2 21 21 9,252.488 
April 77.915 18.9 93,044 || 16.560 | _ } _ 15.1 18 21 8.996,649 
May 52.924 | 12.8 | 65.748 || 14,966 _ a 13.7 17 22 8.786.138 
June 46.513 | 11.2 57,846 || 11.890 — | _ 12.8 7 23 6.666.599 
July 49,944 | 12.0 | 61,285 8.619 — | —_ 12.3 17 19 6.604.425 
Aug. 51.103 | 12.3 | 61,432 8 587 _ — 11.7 14 22 6.804.922 
Sept. 53,656 12.9 | 64,945 8,306 —_— | —_ i} 11.2 13 21 6,837,054 
Oct. 68.146") 161 | 80.508} 9243 | — | — || a2.0° | 12 20 6,887,629 
Nov. | 83.131t/ 19.6t| 96.492 || 10,764 || — | — | 10.7¢ | 12 20 ae 
___Dee. | 127,388) 30.0¢| 141,946 ] 14,933 || — | — || — — — -_ _ 
|Basefigure| 423075t | * || * || * | © | 964,000 ' me 
* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. *Sp 
: —___—__— —__— tot 
Estonia? || FINLAND | FRANCE GREAT Britain AND NORTHERN [RBLAN) os 
Employ- | Employ- | Statistics | Public | Employ- Unemployment insurance statistics 
ment | ment local relief fund ment (16-64 years) 
Date exchange | exchange | unemployment statistics | exchange ||__ PRES ote chore 
Statistics | statistics | committees |) ” |_Statisties |! wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing tv 
Unem- || Unem- Unemploy-| Applica- || (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
} Unem- : ; Z 
ployed || ployed din receipt| tions for . Per Per 
registered ‘registered | ployed of relief work Number | ona. | Number Paso 
1927 2,957 || 1,368) * 33,549 47,2389 899,093 | 7.4 263,077 | 23 
1928 2,629 | 1,735 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 = 
1929 3,181 | 3,906 ° 928 10.052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 3,089 7,993 ° 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.2 
1931 3.542 || 11,522 * | $6112 | 75,215 | 2,129,359 | 16.7 587,494 | 4.6 | 
1932 7,121 || 17,581 63,972 273,412 ® 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 8.207 | 17,139 44,656 276.033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 ! 
1934 2.970 10,011 23.802 345.033 376.320 1,801,913 13.9 368.906 2.9 
1935 ~~ 1.779? | 7,163 13,362 426.931 465,875 1,714,844 13.1 312,958 2.4 
1936 1,276 | —- — 431,897 475,272 — — —_ _ 
| 
1935 Dec. 2.007 7,427 17,778 439,782 481,099 1,648.256 12.5 209,983 1.6 | 
1936 Jan. 2,316 | 10,117 19,912 477,173 522,634 1,780,412 13.5 350.822 2.7 193 
Feb. 2,101 | 8,257 20.591 487,374 528.624 1,752.279 13.3 264.299 2.0 193 
March 1,791 | 6,687 18.665 465,127 508.921 1,638,720 12.4 240 092 18 
April 1,274 | 5,836 13,323 443,245 488.178 1,555,829 11.7 251.667 1.9 
May 582 2,795 8,182 422.036 465.089 1,467,097 11.0 229,823 1.8 
June 365 Ht 1,877 2,/09 419.887 459,368 1,401.665 10.5 305.875 2.3 
duly 352 \ 2,129 1,647 420.776 466,124 1,357,343 10.2 302,271 2.2 
Aug. 476 2.431 996 413,351 458,543 1,342,023 102 249,906 1.9 
Sept. 684 3.086 1,702 408 589 451.439 1.384 090 10.4 236 118 1.7 
Oct. 1,285 4,594 3,097 406,595 452,901 1,417,391 10.6 196.370 1.5 
Nov. 2,102 | 5,348 _ 407,831 453,821 1,429,736 *| 10.7 191,585 1.5 
Dec. 1,988 S oe. _ 410,785 447,620 _ _ _ e- 
Basefigue| * | * | * | * . | 13,338,700 ne 
. : i ee ' - i — a ae, eT kao ia Pe ee 
4 Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Since January 1935 applicants hes 
for work registered ; the igures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards including unemployed 
im receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 18,491 persons unemployed in agriculture mon 


aged 16-64 and 22,063 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. relat 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 






















































































































































































atte — HUNGARY ae inen Pass Stars | Irauy | Sanen® 
| ae ny ge ecg re 
. Employment Ht Social | Official estimat 
Employment || Employment Employment | i fatten || , TOCae | eaas COttEEATeS 
ry exchange exchange exchange ——- — — | ae |i——- satin 
™ Date statistics statistics statistics || Applicantsfor work | | 
nee | registered statistics * | Unemployed 
a — : || With claims {| 
s Agulieeste Applications ||} Applicants | e 
a for work for work for work } pI Total stay | Number = 
: registered registered registered I Pome fit i me . 
red 1927 1,091,271 |) 13,381 | e || 13,728 21,284 278.484 ® 
1928 1,246,022 14.715 | . | 14.821 22.487 324,422 : * 
1929 1,237.880 15.173 i ° | 14.679 20.702 300,786 ad e 
1930 1,953,935 ~ 43,592? sea" || ° I 16,378 22,398 | 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 ] 17,852 | 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 | 10,922 | 20,217 62.817*!! 1,006,442 485.681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 | 60,595 14,576 | 19,897 72,255 | 1,018,955 || 408.710 | 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 |! 52,157 15.784 20.558 103.671 | 963,677 372.941 5.0 
15 1935 2,036,422 || 52,048 | 17,418 | 18.410 119.498 | 356,044" 4.6 
1936 1,754,975 | — | os ||} 16,317 99,833 | * == oun 
17 1935 Dec. 1,868,565 | 52,225 | 18.831 | 19,246 | 133.319 | ns 359,636 4.6 
09 1936 Jan. 2,159,722 | 57,916 | 19,236 | 21,382 | 144,764 | re 357.736 4.6 
23 Feb. 2,025,021 57.199 20.177 | 20,136 141.858 se 356.613 4.6 
38 March 1,881,531 58,177 20,182 | 17,117 123 336 343.426 44 | 
‘9 April 1,831,230 54,421 \ 20,042 | 14 679 116,621 S 352,501 4.5 
38 May 1,705,042 | 52,932 | 19,841 i 13,555 109.185 | a | 344.927 4.4 
9 June 1,702,676 47,738 19,705 13.589 70,274 | . 337 998 4.3 | 
05 July 1,652 072 46,713 | 19.519 | 14,035 68.959 | 1d 333.634 4.2 | 
> Aug. 1,613,940 48.221 20,154 | 13,973 67,045 | ° 330,290 4.2 
5h Sept. 1,624,339 50.166 19,61 39 CC 14,312 68.278 ag _ — | 
a Oct. 1,611,810 50,655 ||) 16,151 71,743 . _ — | 
6 Nov. 1,623.602 — —_ | 16,456 110,859° ° ne —_ 
Dec. 1,628,719 _— —_ 20,423 105,078 | ° _— os 
Base figure ‘ | ° | ‘ | . | . | 7,302,512 
+ Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
"Special Employment period. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate 
to the Ist of the following month. 
AND a ee ene so —— ——— ee —E ————e 
. LATVIA MEXICO NORWAY NEw ZBALAND | PoarveaL | 
ts ee | ——$__—_—_—_ — - + — - | 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ae Official Trade union fund ment oe ment | 
ing tr exchange estimates returns exchange statistics exchange 
pages Date statistics statistics statistics 
Per Applica- Number Unemployed — Unemployed Un- 
+ ry anem~ Per | empteas (men) employed | 
74 = sagieteved ployed Number cent. registered registered | 
2.2 1927 3,131 * | 8561 | 25.4 23,889 ] * l . 
4.2 1928 4,700 ® 6,502 19.2 21,759 | ° } sd | 
4.6 1929 5,617 * 5,902 15.4 19,089 || 2,895 * | 
4.5 1930 4,851 75,695! 7,175 |; 16.6 19,353 || 5,003 | e | 
3. 1931 8,709 257,979 sg | 22.3 27,479 41,430 * | ° ; 
2.9 1932 14.587 | 339,378 14,790 | 30.8 32,705 51.549 33,352 | 
2.4 1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 | 33.4 { 35,591 53.382 25.255 
— 1934 4,972 234,538 | 15,963 | 30.7 | 35.121 47,028 34,711° 
1935 4,825 182,072 14,783 | 25.3 36.103 “= 42,315 
. 1936 — — — ; o— 32,643 — _ 
af | 
2.0 1935 Dec. 8,130 146,174 16,752 | 26.0 40,950 57.281 * 41,119 
18 1936 Jan. 7,949 190,875 18,264 28.0 40,177 56,502 41,660 
1.9 Feb. 8,460 191,340 17,627 26.7 40,263 54,654 41,749 
1.8 March 7,148 187,414 16,426 24.6 39,999 54,529 41,872 
2.3 April 4,450 | 198.152 14.214 | 21.0 37,756 49,819 _ 
22 May 1,840 179.637 10,858 | 15.7 30.923 | 51,208 — 
1.9 June 1,074 160,023 t 9,921 12.8 26,139 || 53,034 _ 
7 July 1,223 —_ 9,013 | 12.5 22,145 54,238 —_ 
5 Aug. 1,128 _ } 9,647 13.2 23,477 | 50,847 _ 
5 Sept 1,283 _— i| 10,535 14.2 28,122 49,419 —_ 
— Oct 2,015 — 12,635 | 168 31,332 46,140 _ 
ae Nov 3,992 t — — — 35,119 | — haan | 
Dec. _— — =: | = 36,260 | oo — 
cants Base figure * | . | 75,268 } | * * | 
nee * Figure for the month of May according to tbe population census. * The figures relate to the 15th of the 


ture month, * Including men in full- time subsidised employment (not registered). * The figures do not always 
late to the end of each month. * Average for eleven months. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND Rumania? 
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exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
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statistics 


exchange statistics 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 





Unemployed Un- 





Applications for 


work registered Un- 


Unemployed 





employed 








Number registered 


| Per cet. 


employed 


SwEDEN 


Statistics | 
of local | 
unemployment | 
committees | 


Applicants | 





Per coat. || registered 


Number 


Number | Per cent. 


i 
| for relief | 
| Tegistered | 





1934 
1935 
1936 


1935 Dec. 

1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


25,000 | 
20,300 
24,300 
37,800 
82,800 
153,500 
163,000 
160,400 
173.673 
168,082 


192,273 
200,319 
193,987 
180,758 
169.619 
164,957 
162,198 
163,125 
160,252 
159,639° 
150,761T 
152,568f| 33.4T 
158,749T! 34.7T 


ad 
o 


138,200 
271,092 
322,951 
332,772 
384,691 


w Wrthoe 
SP SHO -2 @ 
SF orf -l— @ 


On 


471,924 
475,890 
465,463 
429,046 
415,743 
392,884 
378,796 
375,674 
381,427 
390,091 
394,444 
419,480 


34.4" 
33.0f 

















163,953 
125,552 
129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
342,166 
381,935 


. 31,076 
10,373 29,716 
7,288 || 32,621* 
25,335 42,016 
35,737 64,815 
38,890 90,677 
29,063 97,316 
17,253 84,685 
13,852 81,385 


114,176 

100,241 
95,927 
90,728 
78,694 
58,529 
53,861 
47, 812 
48,648 
51,603" 
57,128t 
67,869 | 


12.0 
10.6 


12.2 
17.2 
22.8 
23.7 





PeSewPeP es 
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— eee 
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402,814 
472,004 
488,576 


17,040 
22,247 
23.458 

18,514 | 
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ee ee eee RD Ne 
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~ 10.7% 


19.229 
16,662 
10,212 





| 
| 








Base figure | 


457,805T 


a 


2,417,789 t | | 530,643 


| 400°t | 





2 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


forestry workers and timber floaters. 


2? Number of relief funds. 


* From 1929 onwards, including 





SwitZERLAND 
Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed 


Wholly | Partially 


Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 


| Par cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





Number 





1936 


1935 Dec. 

1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


2.0 11,824 
8,380 
8,131 


12,881 
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98,362 
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17,617 
16,348 
23,763 


51,372 


52,869 
38,636 
41,671 
| 105,439 

291,327 


= 
AMADOR rer 
Cr OUNWE Deo 


622, Th t 


794,407 
850,010 
860,239 
797,770 
719,166 


272.019 
254,471 
232,159 
208.601 
188,900 
185,259 
180,410 
171,456 
166,575 
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617, "778t 


Employment 


exchange 
Statistics 


Unemployed 


registered 
_, 
5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 
14,761 
15,997 
15,647 
16,752 


18,685 
27,624 
34,136 
30,783 
25,695 
16,670 
14,002 
10,501 
12,135 
11,593 
13,780 





Base figure 





491,193 


1,618,073 





* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; om monthly statistics. 
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(Text continued from page 93.) 


in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
cianges in the amount of “ short time ’’, and other means of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the times lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ”’ 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 

For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 93. 


International Index Numbers of Unemployment 


The table below and the accompanying graph give international 
index numbers of the general level of unemployment. These index 
numbers are based on selected series of unemployment statistics for 
16 of the most important countries, and are intended to show relative 
fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among industrial 
workers. They do not measure cither the absolute height, or the 
magnitude of the fluctuations, of unemployment and are subject to the 
same reservations as those indicated above for the component series. 
Information as to the countries covered, the method of construction, 
and the problems arising in this connection will be found in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for April 1934. In addition to the original 
series, a smoothed series is computed (by the method of moving aver- 
ages) which removes seasonal and other short-period fluctuations. These 
indexes are useful as a standard of reference in comparing the move- 
ments of unemployment in different countries or groups of countries, 
and as a general measure of the relative changes in industrial unemploy- 
ment in the world. While tentative and approximate in character, the 
series is less influenced than the individual indexes of which it is 
composed by chance circumstances, since these tend, on the average, 
to balance each other. 

Up to the present the indexes have been weighted by weights 
derived from the censuses of about 1920; the indexes from 1933 
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onwards have now been recalculated on the basis of new weights 
derived from the censuses of 1930 or the nearest available date. 
For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 93. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1936 1 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 





(a) Unadjusted series | (b) Seasonally adjusted series 
| 





1929| 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934) 1935 | 1936 | 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 





Jan. 134 | 151 | 259 | 297 | 319 | 268 | 239 |200 94 | 124 | 202 | 266 | 289 | 238 | 209 | 171 

Feb. 136 | 157 | 242 | 299 | 316 | 252 | 230 |195 95 | 130 | 207 | 272 | 286 | 234 | 206 | 167 

March | 109 | 151 | 233 | 291 | 304 | 233 | 214 |176 95 | 137 | 212 | 277 | 283 | 231 | 208 |163t, 
April 145 | 219 | 284 | 291 | 221 | 201 |164 95 | 144 | 218 | 280 | 280 | 228 | 200 | 159+ 
May 142 | 206 | 280 | 280 | 211 | 189 |147 96 | 151 | 223 | 283 | 277 | 226} 197? - 

June 142 | 207 | 280 | 265 | 206 | 181 |137 98 | 158 | 228 | 285 | 274 | 228 | 194 
July 158 | 213 | 286 | 256 | 210 | 179 |130 99 | 165 | 233 | 287 | 270 | 220/191 
Aug. 159 | 221 | 284 | 251 | 210/173 |125 | 101 | 172 | 238 | 289 | 265 | 218 | 188 
Sept. 160 | 227 | 279 | 241 | 205 | 171 {121T | 108 | 179 | 243 | 290 | 259 | 217 | 185 
Oct. 168 | 236 | 274 | 239 | 204 | 172 |123f) 107 | 185 | 248 | 291 | 254 | 215 | 182 
Nov. 189 | 251 | 283 | 245 | 213 | 1742) — 112 | 191 | 254 | 291 | 248 | 213 |179 
Dec. 277 | 299 | 262 | 226/193 | - 118 | 196 | 262 | 291 | 242 | 211 








Index 54 | 235 | 291 | 277 | 225/196 | — | — | — | —}| —]}| —| — 



























































Modified series. * Series excluding Italy. 






































1929 1930 195 1932 1933 1934 1935 


-—————-— l'nadjusted series. 
Ss lly adjusted series. 
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STATISTICS 


Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work. Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds 
(mines, transport, commerce, etc.). Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 93. 


1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef, in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, March 
1936, pp. 422-427. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 
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* Bureau of Labour Statistics. National Industrial Conference Board; the monthly figures relate 
to the first week of the month. * The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. ‘ Approximate 
averages computed from the preceding data. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (cont. ) 
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* Ministry of Corporations. Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figures 
relate to the last week of the month. * Fascist General Confederation of Industry. * Average for 
the months February to December. 
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* Average for the months February to December. * Figure for November. Average of the 
second and third quarters of each year. 
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Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture.! In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 





1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 

2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living’. 
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as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes, ! 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings ; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. The 
general term wages is used to cover all data not clearly belonging to 
one or other of the two types mentioned above. The chief case of this 
kind is that of the data compiled from social insurance statistics 
showing the number of insured persons in specified wage classes. 
These statistics, which cover all workers, usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of rates or earnings, which in most cases apply 
only to the better-paid groups of workers; the movements of the 
indexes are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation. ? 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 93. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114. 
As the list has been slightly rearranged, there are some changes in the headings 
as compared with previous issues of the table. 
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| GERMANY 
| Mines °, industries, transport ° | 
|— airs 2 
Date Men Men Men ( pl a Women General 
| (skilled) | (semi-skill.)| (unskilled) semi-skilled) (unskilled) average | 
— es 
Hourly rates | 
~ = 
| 
Money wages | 
| 
Rpf. Rpt Rp. | Rpf Rpf, | 
1927 * * * | * * * | 
1928 95.9 77.5 75.2 } 60.3 49.8 ad 
1929 101.1 81.8 79.4 63.4 52.7 e 
1930 102.8 83.3 80.7 | 64.6 53.6 | ° | 
1931 97.4 79.3 76.6 61.5 51.0 | ° | 
1932 81.6 68.8 64.4 53.1 43.9 | e | 
1933 78.6 68.2 62.3 51.7 43.4 ° | 
1934 78.3 68.2 62.2 51.6 43.3 e } 
1935 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 | e 
1935 : Sept. 78.3 68.3 62.2 | 51.6 43.4 * 
Dec. 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 ° 
1936 : March 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 | " | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) | 
1927 +. _ . 2 | . 87 | 
1928 95 95 95 95 95 os 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 102 102 | 102 102 
1931 96 97 96 97 97 97 
1932 81 84 81 84 | 83 82 
1933 78 83 78 82 | 82 79 
1934 77 83 78 81 82 79 
1935 77 83 78 81 82 79 
| 
1935 : Sept. 77 83 78 81 82 7 «| 
Dec. 77 83 78 81 82 79 
1936 : March 77 83 78 81 | 82 79 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
| 
1927 | * ° . * * = SE 
1928 96 96 96 97 96 | ~ 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 | 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 | 109 } 
1932 103 107 104 107 106 104 | 
1933 | 101 109 103 107 108 | 106 
1934 99 106 100 104 105 101 } 
1935 97 104 98 102 103—OsCS 99 | 
1935 : Sept. | 97 104 98 102 103 99 
Dec. 97 104° 98 102 103 | 99 
1936 : March 96 104 97 101 102 | 98 | 
| 

















Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month. 
Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
















































































] 
| | AUSTRALIA l AUSTRIA | BELGIUM 
—||—__— —|| 7 

Mines °, industries, Mi Mines, industries, 

transport °, etc. snes transport 

= —— ——— & ae —— 

wate Men | Women Men and women | Men and women| Gen- 

| (skilled and | (skilled and (skilled and  (— 7 eral 

unskilled) | unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. javerage 
j | l 2 eh Sl eS lee = ee 
Hourly | Week! Hourly | Weekly | r 2 . 
rates | enon rates er | Earnings per shift Hourly earnings 
Money wages 
| wda[s daisda|s a| Sch. | | 
1927 2 2%/100 11%/1 2 |52 4% 9.29 * ie | 
1928 2 3 #|101 8%) 1 2%'53 8%) 9.08 4 ° | ° 
1929 2 3 1102 2%) 1 2% 53 11% 9.46 e ° | © 
oes atlas isult tis ised © San - fe] 
' 2 | 4 . | | 
1932 (110%! 86 1%! 1 04145 4% 9.52 * | * | * 
1933 1 10 83 1%)/011%43 9 | 9.18 © ° 0 
1934 } 110 83 7%| 011%44 3 | 8.90 ad ° | od 
1935 | 1 10%) 84 8% 1 0 ~ 11 — ° | S ° 
| | | | 
1935: Sept. | 1 10 %| 8% 9 |1 0 [45 0 | * * | * | * 
Dec. | 110%/ 85 2 |1 0 [45 0 | * \ je . | 
1936: March | 1 10%! 85 6 10 (45 3 | e aad | sd ° | 
June 1 10%} 85 9 | 1 0%|45 5 | e ° | ° ° | 
Sept. —_— _ | _ | _— e e | e * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
anti . ee ——— 
sea7 . | 99 97 | 97 | ss e e | @ 
192 00 | 100 100 99 | 9 © | ° ° 
1929 100 =| —Csé100 100 100 | {00 100 =| «100 100 
1930 98 | 99 99 | 100 104 106 | 107 108 
1931 89 90 90 91 | 102 99 | 100 101 
1932 84 84 84 84 101 90 | 91 92 
1933 81 | 81 81 81 | 97 88 88 90 | 
1934 82 | 82 82 82 94 84 84 86 
1935 83 | 83 83 83 | _ 81 82 82 
| 
1935 : Sept. 83 | 83 83 | 83 . ) st | gt 82 
ec. 83 83 83 84 ° | 82 83 83 
1936: March | 84 | 84 84 84 || . 84 85 | 84 
June 84 84 84 84 | ° 84 84 85 
Sept. _ — -- — * 89 92 | 881 | 
| 
| Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
| | = —— 
a 101 = 100 100 | (103) | ° ° | ° } 
28 102 02 102 | 102 | (99) ° sd vd 
1929 100 100 100 )~—||—Ss«d4100 (100) 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 | 105 (104) 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 | 107 (106) 106 | 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 | 104 (103) 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 (103) | 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 (99) | 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 103 | _ | 101 102 | 103 
| 1935 Sept, | 102 102 102 | 102 | * | 101 | 102 | 103 
| dec. 2 102 102 102 | ° 97 98 98 
| 1936: March | 103 102 103 103 | * | 99 99 99 
| June 103 102 103 103 | e 101 100 102 
Sept. —-|-— ma “ | * 109 112 111 
| | 





Australia. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: last day of the month. - 
Austria. Annual figures : averages. 
Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


— Tl 
| | BULGARIA | CANADA | ESTONIA 
: ns 


Mines, cer- Other 













































































| Certain industries |tain ind., aodeatetes Industries] Industries, ete. 
|| transp. | 
Date noes 7 | ———|| = = a | - = 7 ae eee 
| Men | Women ie  —_— Men | Women 
(sk. and (sk. and pono | (chiefly A mgpoew aS PB, and | (sk. and Caneel 
| unsk.) | unsk.) Se || skilled) oF oy ‘ | unsk.) | unsk.) | averag: 
| ° } 
Hourly earnings Hourly rates | Hourly earnings 
Money wage 
| Leva Leva | Leva I | Sant. | Sant. | Sant. 
19227 | * .* |} * Fe * | * 344 | 215 | 29.3 
1928 | 9.41 5.50 | 7.29 || * - 3 * 36.2 22.5 | 31.1 
1929 | 10.01 5.98 | 7.81 | = 8 37.9 23.0 | 32.1 
1930 | 9.76 616 | 7.33 | * * * 38.7 | 23.0 32.5 
1931 | 9.25 5.58 | 7.12 || * >. | ° 37.0 | 22.9 | 31.9 
1932 | 7.75 4.90 | 6.20 * * | . 34.5 22.1 | 29.9 
1933 | 7.76 469 | 653 | * ._ | ©¢ | 83 22.0 | 29.2 
| 1934 | 7.29 4.59 | 609 | * * | «# | 33.0 21.9 | 29.0 
1935 7.04 5.13 611 |} * | * | * | 344 | 224 29.9 
} | | | 
1935: Sept. | 7.05 5.31 6.14 | * * |} © | S44 | 226 30.2 
Dee. * * y 4 ° * | * fF 3664} 33.7% 31.8? 
1936: March |  — — — | * e | s 34.6 | 22.6 30.1 
June ° . ye & ° ° 37.5% | 24.8% | 33.2! 
~~) - | = — | ° . ° |} 37.0 | 23.7 32.4 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
pttinintenninantiicsigeti NE Bove tana sais! : 
1927 * ° * i 96 99 | 100 91 94 91 
19280 | 0% |Ctti88 93 || 97 99 | 100 96 98 97 
1929 | 100 100 100 =|} = 100 100 «=| Ss 100 100 100 100 
1930 | 98 103 9% || 101 100 100 102 100 101 
1931 |} 92 93 91 100 | «898 | 98 98 100 99 
| 1932 77 82 79 | % | 8 | 92 91 96 93 
| 1933 7 78 84 || 890 87 90 88 96 91 
1934 73 77 7s 89 89 | of || 87 95 90 
1935 70 86 78 | 91 91 93 |} 91 97 93 
| i 
| 1935: Sept. | 70 s9 99 «|| lt * * | on 98 94 
Dec. . a . ee * ° | 97 103? 99} 
1936: March — | — — ff} °* * * 9 98 94 
June ° ° ° ! . . vi I 99? 108" 103° 
Sept. —-— | - -—F* i * if @ 103 101 
_ 3 _l SR el Gate 
{ Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 = | ® * 97 100 102 (101) (104) (101) 
| 1928 | 96 | 9% 95 98 100 101 (99) (102) (101) 
; 61929 | 00 |= 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 | 107 | 113 103 102 101 101 (115) (113) (114 
1931 | 116 117 114 111 109 109 (114) (116) (116) 
1932 | 105 112 108 115 112 118 (113) (119) (116) 
1933 | 114 115 123 115 111 115 (116) (126) | (120 
| 1934 | 114 121 122 || 112 113 115 || (117) (128) | (121) 
| 1935 |} 118 | 144 131 || «114 115 117 || (120) (129) (123) 
| ! 

1935: Sept. 117 147 130 * * * | (120) (130) | (124) 
Dec. | * * * { * * || (120) (128) | (123) 
| 1936: March | — — —- | * e * | (191) (119) (114) 
June | . * . . * . | (117) (127) | (122) * 

Sept. _—- | — — | ° ° * | (114) (120) | (118) 
| | 
| i il | oe 





1 Including supplementary wages paid to workers who have not used their holidays with pay. 
Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards : 
averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures : averages for July. 
Annual figures: averages. 
, Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures ; averages for the half-year ending with the mont) 
jn question; from 1935 onwards: monthly averages. 


Bulgaria. 


Canada. 
Estonia. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. i) 


| DENMARK Umvee Staras 





| . x 3.L. 
Industries, transport °, etc. uibiastatinae L 8. costes 




























































Mines | Sndusteles 
Gute | ke |i = |... : l 
. Me Poe | General Men (skilled | Men and women 
—— skilled) unskilled) average | and unskilled) (skilled and unsh.) 
Hourly earnings ~ Hourly” | | Wee ly | "Hourly | | Weekly 
| NN Neisimip) ty Tyna oe. = earnings | | | earnings | earnings | _earnings 
Money wages 
es ‘i gt SS MA Siete (ROLE Se ; 
Ore | Ore Ore Ore Cents $ Cents $ 
1927 155 | 124 | 84 129 * * . * 
1928 153 | 123 | 83 | 128 * . * | « 
1929 153 124 | 83 128 e ° e ° 
1930 156 126 | 84 131 ° 21.61 * 
1931 155 126 | 8 | 131 ® 18.61 | * 
1932 | 153 127 | 8 | 131 51.8 13.78 | 46.5 
1933 | 153 197} 8 | 131 49.6 14.29 46.0 | 
1934 | 154 129 | 86 132 67.8 18.10 | 54.8 
1935 155 129 | 87 133 74.7 21.39T 56.8 
1935:Sept. | 156 | 129 | 87 133 73.7 20.07 | 56.3 
bec. | 156 | 131 | 87 134 80.6 22.75 | 57.2 
1936: March | 158 129 88 134 79.3 22.19 | 57.2 
June 153 | 130 | 88 | 133 80.2 20.47 | 57.5 | 
fs | = | « | —- |; — 80.2 23.03 56.9 | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
| H | | 
1927 | 101 | 100 101 =| «101 * * * | 998 
1928 100 99 | 100 100 * * * | 400" 
1929 100) )6| Cl sto 100 | 100 i 100? . 100 
1930 102 | 102 |; 101 102 * 87 | ° 93 
1931 101 | 102 | 101 | 102 , 69 | * | gat 
1932 100 | 102 | 102 | 102 100" 53 | 100% | 68" 
1933 100 | 103. | = 102 102 96 56 98 | 66 
1934 | 100 104 103 | 103 128 70 116 =| 73° 
1935 101 | 104 | 105 104 139 76 «|= («120 80° 
1935 : Sept. 102 | 104 | 105 | 104 137 7 )~—CO| a 80° 
Dec. 102 | 106 105 105 * 88 121 84° 
1936: March | 103 10% | 106 | 105 144 87 | _- } 85° 
June | 100 105 106 104 * ee a | 86° 
Sept. | — | —_ —_ | -—- — 91 _ 84 
Index nambers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
[ Tr. Tf. | 
1927 99 | 98 99 99 > | _ i * | a 
1928 99 | 99 99 99 * ° ° 100 
1929 100 )6|~— «400 100 100 ° | 100 ° 100 
1930 107 | 106 106 107 * | 90 * 96° 
1931 113, | 114 | 443 114 ° 79 * 96 
1932 112 | 114 114 114 100 | 67 100 CF 86" 
1933 109 | 112 111 110 99 | 73 | 101 | 86: 
1934 105 108 108 107 127 89 | Us | 92" 
1935 102 | 105 105 105 135 94 17s 98 
1935: Sept. 103 | 105 105 105 133 96 115 | 99 
Dec. 103 106 105 105 * | 107 116 =| ~—s103" 
19236: March | 103 | 105 106 105 39 | 108 — | 104° 
June 99 | 105 105 103 * 98 — | 105° 
Sept. — | — — -—— aoe Hl _ 110 | -— | 101° 
1 Except for series in italics : base : nearest acndiis year to 1929. ° The index numbers 


of mocey wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month ; the money wages given above have therefore not been 
used directly for the purpose of this calc ulation. (See note on method in the Review for August 
1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book «f Labour Statistics, 1935-36.) The index numbers in the 
last column have been recalculated according to the results o: the 1933 Census o! Manufactures. 

Denmark: Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question. 

United States : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages for 1930 : 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month (index 
numbers of hourly earnings in mines : figures for January and July). 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 























































































































Unitep States (cont.) 
N.LC.B. series 
Date Industries | Transport 
Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled) General | Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 
Hourly |Weekly | Hourly|Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly| Weekly 
| earn- | earn- | earn- earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- Hourly Weekly - 
|__| ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | SSriind? | Cannings 
| | 
| Money wages ‘ 
EE — —$___— | 
| Cents $ Cents $ | Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ 
1927 65.6 31.52 47.2 23.55 | 39.8 17.37 57.6 27.53 61.5 30.46 
| 1928 65.9 31.95 47.4 23.90 39.6 17.15 57.9 27.88 62.3 30.79 
1929 66.8 32.59 48.6 24.42 39.9 17.63 58.9 28.52 63.7 31.71 | 
1930 66.2 29.15 47.8 21.91 39.5 15.98 58.9 25.84 64.6 30.76 
| 1931 63.4 25.07 46.1 19.21 | 37.1 14.70 56.5 22.64 65.2 29.41 
| 1932 | 55.9 19.50 40.1 14.53 | 32.4 11.73 49.6 17.07 60.1 25.47 | 
1933 55.0 20.26 40.1 14.91 34.0 12.36 | 49.1 17.71 61.5 25.56 | 
1934 64.2 22.41 47.8 16.42 42.5 | 14.44 | 58.1 20.12 62.3 26.71 
| 1935 66.2 24.91 49.4 18.26 43.4 | 15.31 59.9 22.27 _— _ i 4 
| 1935: Sept. | 66.5 | 25.06 | 49.1 | 18.65 43.4 | 15.56 | 60.1 | 22.58 — — 
} Dee. 66.8 26.40 50.2 19.47 43.4 | 15.97 60.5 23.47 — — | 1 
| 1936: March; 67.5 26.37 49.6 19.14 42.9 15.33 61.0 23.20 —_— = 
June 68.5 27.31 49.6 19.74 42.9 | 15.00 61.7 24.45 — _ 
| Sept. | 68.7 | 28.17 | 49.6 | 20.26 43.0 | 15.87 | 61.9 | 25.12 -- _ i" 
| a en weet eee Fe oe 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) ~ 
| . or : 
| | 
| 1927 98 97 97 96 100 99 98 | 97 97 96 
| 1928 } 99 98 98 98 99 97 98 98 98 97 
1929 | 400 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 99 89 98 90 99 91 100 | 91 101 97 
1931 95 77 95 79 93 83 96 | 79 102 93 
1932 84 60 83 60 81 67 84 60 94 80 
1933 82 62 83 61 85 70 83 62 97 81 
1934 96 69 98 67 107 82 99 | 71 98 84 19 
1935 99 76 102 75 109 87 102 | 78 _ _— 
| 1935 : Sept. 100 77 101 76 109 88 102 | 79 — >_> | 19 
Dec. 100 81 103 80 109 91 103 | 82 _ = 
| 1936: March} 101 81 102 78 108 87 104 | 81 _— _ 
| June 103 84 102 81 108 85 105 86 _ _ snare 
Sept. | 103 86 102 83 108 90 105 | 88 — - 
| =. Sais) Sr = 
| Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
S icpcetiadeanapniniongeewcins 7 a 
| 
| 1927 96 95 95 95 99 | 97 96 95 95 94 
| 1928 98 98 97 97 99 | 97 98 97 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
| 1930 103 93 102 93 102 | 94 104 94 105 100 | 
| 1931 109 88 109 90 107 96 110 91 118 106 | 1 
| 1932 108 77 106 76 104 | 86 108 77 121 103. | { 
| 1933 110 83 110 82 114 | 94 111 83 129 108 | 
| 1934 121 87 124 85 134 | 103 124 89 123 106 193: 
| 1935 120 93 123 91 132 105 123 95 —_ = 7 
| 1935: Sept.| 119 | 92 | 121 | 91 | 130 | 106 | 122 | 95 - — oat 
| Dec. 119 97 123 95 130 | 108 123 98 _ —_— 
1936: March} 122 97 123 94 129 | 105 125 98 os _ 
June | 121 99 120 95 126 | 100 123 101 _ ~ 
Sept. | 120 101 119 97 126 | 105 122 103 — _ 
































United States (cont.). Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
Transport : annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month month 
in question. 
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| U.S.A. (cont.) FRANCE 
s cee| .... |. *Amdustries | Da ue ea cea a 
Certain industries, | | In 
transport, etc. || Mines |(metals, ete.) | 0 _ oe : 
Date (trade union rates) __| Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris 
; Men | Menand | EER : i 
Men (chiefly | (chi : : : | Women 
: | efly sk.!women (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) j : : 
skilled) | & unsk.) land unskilled) at panty skilled) 
Daily Hourly | Daily | Hourly | Daily | Hourly | Daily 
| hetanind — | earnings Hourly rates | rates rates rates | rates rates rates 
Money wages 
| Cents | Fre | Frs. Frs Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
} | 
| | | | 
1927 115.4 | 31.30 | 4.44 5.12 | 41.70 3.31 27.34 1.81 | 14.84 
| 1928 115.9 30.91 4.77 5.25 | 42.75 | 3.45 | 28.44] 1.97 | 16.06 
1929 | 120.4 34.29 5.45 6.10 49.56 3.83 31.34 2.2 | 18.30 
1930 | 125.0 37.01 | 5.79 6.64 53.99 4.08 33.66 2.42 | 19.79 
| 1931 | 125.4 35.68 5.74 6.61 | 53.83 4.08 | 33.60 2.42 | 19.73 
| 1932 | 111.1 32.86 5.47 6.34 | 50.72 3.99 | 32.54 | 2.35 19.03 
1933 106.2 32.53 5.57 6.34 | 50.72 3.89 31.70 | 2.26 | 18.18 
1934 " | 32.61 5.54 | 6.34 | 50.72 | 3.89 | 31.60 |} 2.28 | 18.38 
1935 ° 32.47 | 549 | 6.23 | 49.75 | 3.80 | 30.72 | 2.26 | 18.13 
1935 : Sept. , $245 | 549 =| * | ®* * | * | « . 
| Dec. - 32.43 5.48 ° | ° 2 ° ° 
| 1936: March ° 32.33 5.51 ; *- ee F 8 sf e* j} @ 
June " | 33.59 5.91 i * | @ _ |; * | 2 
| Sept. * — 6.74 * | * > | * * | @ 
| 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) | 
= ainitabiiiiadeiid — 
} || | | | | 
1927 96 | oo | 81 es | 86 ss | 87 | 80 | a1 | 
| 1928 95 | 9 | 88 86 | 86 90 | 91 | #87 | 88 
1929 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 10o0)~—|lCs100—s | «100 ~=,—s(i100 
1930 104 | 108 | 106 |} 109 109 107 107 107 108 | 
1931 104 || 104 | 105 | 108 109 107 107 | 107 108 | 
1932 92 96 100 | 104 102 104 | 104 | 104 104 | 
1933 8& 95 102 | 104 102 102 101 | 100 99 | 
1934 ° | 95 102 | 104 | 102 102 101 | 101 100 | 
1935 a 95 101 102 | 100 99 | 98 | 100 | 99 
1935 : Sept. . 9 | 101 * }]e * ° ~- 
ec. 95 101 ° | ¢ ° ° an 
1936: March nd | 94 101 | ad | e e ° j e | ° 
June ° | 98 108 } * | @ > }] @ >] 
Sept. . na 4 =| * | @ * | # | # | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
1927 95 : ss | 2a}; * | * . Fat 
1928 95 - 94 92 92 - vd . | 2 
1929 100 ad 100 100 100 ites: ae ee 
1930 108 (100) 101 | 104 104 (100) (100) (100) (100) | 
1931 120 (99) 103 | 106 107 (103) (103) (103) (103) 
1932 118 (98) 106 | 110 108 | (108) (107) (107) | (106) 
1933 114 (101) 109 ) iii 109 (109) (108) (107) (105) 
1934 ° (106) 110 |} 112 110 (114) (113) (113) (111) | 
1935 ‘a (112) | 116 | 417 116 | {(129) | (117) | (119) | (117) | 
1935 : Sept. ° . | 119 } * | «@ * * * * 
Dee. . (113) | 117 } * | ®« * . » & wry 
1936 : March ° vi | 116 ° ® 4 . ad ° 
June * (213) | 121 | @ * * ® ° e | 
Sept . + ; 137 i | + a = | . . . } 

















? Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : 
France. Mines: annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 


ending with the month in question. annual figures: October of each year. 


Indust 





ries, etc. : 





annual figures: 15 May of each year. 
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Great BRITAIN | HUNGARY ITALY 
M. of L. |L.&C.E.S.' . oo 
; te A | series | Mines Industries a Industries, etc. 
Agric., mines, ind., | / 
Date transp., local auth. Men and women 
Men and women | Men and women (skilled and unskilled) | (gy. and unsk.) , 
(skilled and unsk.) | 
| Earnings Hourly Daily Insured Hourly 
| wane vates | per shift | earnings | earnings | daily wages earning: 
Money wages 
| Pengé Pengé Pengé Pengé Lire 
1927 ° 9 4.72 0.55 5.12 3.29 | ° 
| 1928 5 ° 4.95 0.56 5.33 3.51 1.98 
| 1929 od 1 | 5.07 0.57 5.58 4.07 2.02 
1930 ad vd | 4.68 0.57 5.35 4.21 2.00 
| 1931 ° ° 4.60 0.54 5.05 4.10 1.81 
| 1932 ° ° 4.57 0.50 4.67 4.02 1.74 
1933 ° ° 4.29 0.48 4.34 3.63 1.70 
| 1934 . . | 4.10 0.43 4.05 3.96 1.66 
1 1935 ° 2 || 4.00 _ _ 4.28 1.65" 
1935 : Sept. * ” | 3.97 ° ° 4.25 $.93° 
Dec. ° * | 4.06 . e 4.27 be 
1936: March . " 3.99 ° ° 4.14 e 
June ° ° _— 6 ° 4.10 ° 
Sept. * * _— * * 3.97 | * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 102 101 | = 93 96 92 81 * 
1928 100 101 98 98 96 86 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 99 92 100 96 103 99 
1931 98 98 91 95 91 101 90 
1932 96 96 | 90 88 84 99 86 
1933 95 95 85 84 78 89 84 
1934 96 9 | 81 75 73 97 82 
1935 97 96 79 _— _ 105 82° 
1935 : Sept. 97 96 | 78 . 104 85* 
lec. 97 96 80 | S ° 105 - 
1936: March 99 98 | 79 e ° 102 | ad 
June | 99 9s _ ° os 101 ° 
Sept. 100 99 | _— a a 98 . 
| | = 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
] 
1927 100 99 | (99 (162) (97) (86) 
1928 99 100 I (98 (99) (96) (87) 100 
1929 100 100 =|; ~=(100) (100) (100) (100) 100 
1930 104 103. | ~=(102) (110) (106) (114) | 102 
1931 109 109 | (106) (111) (106) (118) 103 
1932 110 110 i (108) (105) (100) (118) 104 
1933 112 111 |= (109) (109) (101) (115) 106 
1934 111 110 (107) (99) (96) (128) 109 
1935 111 110 (102) _ _ (135) |; 108? 
1935 : Sept. 111 110 (99) vd a (131) | 111° 
Dec. 109 108 | (101) * * | (132) | e 
1936: March} 111 110 | «=(96) | °° * (125) | * 
June 113 111 _ | * sd (124) | na 
Sept. 111 10 | — ; * * (118) | . 
i i es — | | | 
1 Average for the first eight months of the year. * Figure for August. 
Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 


figures : 





























Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 


question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 


Hungary. 


Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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JAPAN 


Imperial Cabinet series 













































































Date Mines Industries | Transport Industries 
Men and Men Women Gene | Men and Men Women 
' women (sk. and | (sk. and bets ca | women (sk. and | (sk. and 
j (sk.and unsk.)} unsk.) unsk.) erage | isk. and unsk.)| ansk.) unsk.) 
Daily earnings 
| a a ee 
Money wages 
“PED Eee tes) wey fi ~ | : jens 
} Sen Sen Sen Sen | Sen Sen Sen 
1927 178.0 253.8 99.0 | 195.7 171.6 ° ad 
1928 179.9 259.6 100.3 204.2 186.2 . © 
1929 181.0 264.5 98.9 | 206.4 185.4 ® e 
| 1930 170.6 255.1 91.3 | 200.2 189.8 e ° 
1931 152.7 243.0 82.1 187.0 191.7 ° ° 
1932 145.5 250.6 76.5 190.9 192.0 ° e 
1933 154.7 254.4 73.5 | 187.9 194.3 213.8 70.8 
1934 165.3 248.6 72.5 | 189.3 192.8 217.1 70.0 
1935 165.3 243.3 72.6 188.1 189.9 215.4 69.9 
| 1935 : Sept. 169.0 238.0 71.9 184.1 188.4 211.2 69.4 
Dec. 172.7 251.3 74.2 195.1 188.8 221.1 76.9 
1936: March 173.7 244.6 74.7 193.0 | 189.4 216.5 76.6 
June 172.8 239.0 73.7 188.8 | 192.4 211.6 69.7 
Sept. — — _ — | — 209.3 69.8 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 98 96 100 95 93 99 103 
1928 99 98 101 99 100 101 104 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 94 96 92 97 102 95 91 
1931 84 92 CS 83 91 103 90 80 
1932 80 95 77 92 104 90 74 
1933 85 96 | 74 91 105 93 71 
1934 91 % (| 73 2 104 % | 70 
1935 91 92 73 91 102 93 69 
1935 : Sept. 93 90 73 89 102 91 68 
Dec. 95 95 75 95 102 95 70 
| 1936: March 96 92 76 94 102 93 70 
June 95 90~—C 75 91 104 91 68 
Sept. = — | = a -- 90 69 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 — 100) * 
1927 2 | oo * _ * 7 
1928 *. . | a * . a * 
1929 _ _ . . - . . 
1930 . _ e . * . . 
1931 . _ | — 7 . * 
1932 100 100)~CO|—ts«éi'000 100 100 100 100 
1933 104 99 94 96 99 100 94 
1934 107 93 89 93 95 98 8&9 
1935 103 ssi 86 89 90 93 85 
| 1935 : Sept. 104 as |S 86 88 90 83 
| Dec. 107 90 87 92 8&9 95 85 
| 1936: March 106 87 87 90 88 92 84 
| June 105 84 85 88 8&9 8&9 82 
Sept. — _— -- — — 88 82 





























| Bank of Japan series 





General 
average 


sseeseeseeeeses 











* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Japan. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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| eee 











































































































1 Interrupted series ; 
* Except for series in italics : 


Latvia. Annual and monthly figures : 


under revision. 
base : 


averages. 


nearest possible year to 1929. 


Narway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
New Zealand. Annual figures: 
month in question. 
Netherlands. Annual figures : 
month in question. 


averages; monthly figures: 


averages ; monthly figures: 


averages for the half-year ending with tle 








i 
Latvia (Riga) | Norway New ZEALAND LANDS 
‘ \ Mines, Agric.°, mines °, industries, Mines, 
Date Industries, otc. | industries transport °, commerce industries, 
Men | Men | Women | Women | Men Men Women | Men 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) | (sk. and unsk.)}\(sk. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.)/(sk. and unsk.) 
| . alam 
- ; Hourly earnings . I A Weekly rates (minimum) aa 
Money wages 
| 1 iin Tatler os 
Snt. Snt. Snt. Snt. i Kr. i 
1927 | * * * * | 42.37 * ° | ‘ 
1928 | 83 54 43 32 Csi 11.69 * * | * 
1929 | 81 57 45 33 11.75 * * | * 
1930 | 84 59 44 33 11.80 * * | . 
1931 | 82 57 44 33 11.26 = | * * | * 
1932 72 50 39 31 11.48 * * } * 
1933 65 47 38 30 11.31 * * | * 
1934 63 47 38 30 11.34 . | * . 
1935 | 64 49 39 30 11.34 * * | * 
1935: Sept.| 64 | 50 38 30 | : : * | . 
Dec. 66 50 39 31. | " * * * 
1936: March| 65 49 39 31 . . * | * 
June 65 49 40 31 * * * | * 
Sept.| 66 | 48 40 31 * . * \ * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 ‘ * . * | 105 97 99 96 
1928 102 95 | 96 97 99 100 100 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
1930 104 104 | 98 100 100 | 100 100 102 
1931 101 100 98 100 96 93 94 100 
1932 89 88 | 87 94 || 98 86 90 93 
1933 80 82 84 91 96 | 82 87 89 
1934 78 82 | 84 91 | 97 83 87 | 87 
1935 79 86 | 87 91 | 97 85 89 84 
1935:Sept.| 79 | 88 | 84 a1 | . 86 : . 
Dec. 81 88 | 87 94 || e 86 ° 84 
1936: March} 80 86 | (a7 4 | ‘ _87 . | . 
June 80 86 | 89 94 e eee ~ #8 | — 
Sept. | 81 84 | 89 % |  ° | — | e« fj © 
Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 * * * - | 94 97 100 | (96) 
1928 * * * * | 95 100 100 (95 
1929 * * * e 100 100 100 (100 
1930 100 100 100 100 104 103 102 | (106) 
1931 107 106 110 111 104 103 104 | (111) 
1932 108 107 112 118 109 102 107 (111) 
1933 102 105 114 120 109 104 110 | (107) 
1934 104 111 120 126 108 | 103 108 (105) 
1935 104 114 121 125 106 | 102 106 | (104) 
1935 : Sept. 104 116 118 125 * 103 * | . 
Dec. 114 123 128 136 * | 101 * (104) 
1936: March| 112 120 128 136 * | 104 . | e 
June 103 111 121 125 * | —_ 7 | — 
Sept. | 109 | 113 126 130 * | ane * ;  * 


averages for the quarter ending with the 
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| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 





| POLAND | RUMANIA 
bl ee —|}-—________— 
Mines ? | Ind. (some agric. | 
: 2 Industries || oce., transport, 
industries , commerce) 
Date eT 
Men and Men | Women Seneeet average Men and women 
women killed and | (including young | (skilled and 
(sk. and unsk.) 5 . | persons) H unskilled) 
Hourly . Weekly || Monthly 
earnings Hourly earnings earnings | earnings 
Money wages 
I A we ensiasiaicilnsaniibiaiaeanpilial 
| Zi. i, | zi. zi. a. | 
} | | 
1927 * } ° oe * *. * 
1928 I, 0.94 e e e e e 
1929 | 1.02 . * . * | * 
1930 1.01 e e e e e 
1931 0.95 id e * * * 
1932 0.87 | 0.81 0.56 0.72 29.60 . 
1933 0.80 0.74 0.52 0.66 28.01 | * 
1934 0.75 0.71 0.50 0.64 | 26.74 ° 
1935 0.73 | 0.70 0.50 0.63 26.96 ° 
1935 : Sept. 0.72 e * . | * * 
Dec. 0.74 ; ° °. | ° e 
| 1936: March | 0.72 ° » és ° ° 
| June | 0.72 ° e e e e 
| Sept. | 0.72 | ° ° a | ie | = 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100)? 
| 1927 ° | ° ° ° . 98 
1928 92 ° vd a 99 
1929 100 ° e ° e 100 
1930 99 sd - sd ° 96 } 
1931 93 ° vd ° ° 85 tt 
| 1932 85 100 100 100 100 69 
| 1933 78 91 93 92 95 63 
1934 74 88 89 89 90 62 
1935 72 86 89 88 91 61 
| 1935 : Sept. 71 * * ° ° 61 
Dee. 73 . * . ° 61 
| 1936 : March 71 * . * * 61 
June 71 4 < ° a — 
eas Sept. 71 | ° ° ° ° 7 a 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
| 7 —= 
| 1927 ° » | « * e | 109 
1928 (94) * od ° ° } 102 
1929 (100) 4 * ° vs 100 
| 1930 (106) ° ° ad e 97 
| 1931 (110) e e ° od 100 
1932 (111) (100) (100) (100) (100) 97 | 
1933 (112) (100) (102) (101) (104) | 96 
| 1934 (112) (103) (105) (105) (106) | 97 | 
(1985 (114) (106) (109) (107) (112) 84 a 
| 1935 : Sept. (110) ° . . . | 85 | 
Dec. 120) ° ° nd ° } 83 
1936: March 120) e e e ® 72 | 
June (118) ° . e * | — 
Sept. (118) ° ° " — _— 





* Except for series in italics: base : 


nearest possible year to 1929. 


Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania, Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
For real wages the indexes since 1931 are calculated on a new cost-of-living 


and October. 
index. 
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SwEDEN 





Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 

































































Date ee ee ae 
Men Women General average 
(skilled and (skilled and (including 
unskilled) unskilled) = young persons) 
j Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
= earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
| Money wages 
—_—— ——_ — — _— — 
| —— a — 
{ Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. | Kr. 
| 1927 1.20 9.57 0.72 5.64 1.08 8.58 
j 1928 1.22 9.67 0.73 5.71 1.10 8.67 
j 1929 1.25 9.99 0.74 5.80 1.12 | 8.95 
j 1930 1.29 10.40 0.75 5.95 1.16 9.29 
A 1931 1.29 10.26 0.75 5.88 1.16 | 9.17 
' 1932 1.27 10.12 0.74 5.86 1.15 | 9.04 
i 1933 1.22 9.75 0.73 5.75 1.10 | 8.74 
| 1934 1.22 9.79 0.73 5.75 1.10 | 8.76 
| 1935 1.24 10.23 0.74 5.83 1.12 | 9.10 
1935: Sept. e e e ° ° | ° 
Dec. * * * o o _ 
1936: March e ° ed ° ° | ° 
June . * _ ® * | e 
| Sept. o . + * _ * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 96 97 97 96 
1928 98 97 99 98 98 
1929 (00 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 101 103 104 
1931 103 103 101 101 103 
1932 102 101 100 101 102 
1933 98 98 99 99 98 
1934 98 98 99 99 98 
1935 99 102 100 101 100 
1935: Sept. e sd sd ° e 
ec. * . * * * 
1936: March * * * e * 
June e + — a — 
Sept. * . * + * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 95 95 96 96 95 
1928 96 96 98 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 107 105 105 107 
1931 110 109 108 107 109 
1932 110 109 108 109 110 
1933 108 108 109 110 108 
1934 107 107 108 109 108 
1935 108 111 108 109 108 
1935: Sept. ° ® e ° ° 
Dec. - * _ . 2 
1936: March e e * e e 
June a . * . oe 
Sept. o . ° « . 





























Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 
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SwITZERLAND 
Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
Date =a. a 
Men | Men 
(skilled and semi-skilled) Tn 
Hourly Daily z Hourly Daily | Hourly 
earnings earnings | earnings | coumage ' earnings 
Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. | Frs. | Frs 
1927 * 12.20 | ° 9.69 | * 
1928 ° 12.20 ° } 9.69 ° 
1929 1.48 12.45 | 1.14 | 9.85 0.77 
1930 1.49 12.57 1.16 j 9.90 0.76 
1931 151 | 1262) | «#116 | 9.97 | 0.78 
1932 ) 1.45 12.92 | 1.11 10.35 | 0.74 
1933 1.43 12.73 1.09 10.08 0.72 
1934 | 41.39 12.75 1.07 | 10.00 0.71 
1935 } 1.36 | 12.39 1.05 9.73 0.70 
1935: Sept. | e | e ° | * | e 
Dec. | * j . ° | * * 
1936: March | ° 4 5 j . | ° 
June * * *. | * } * 
Sept. | ° | ° e * e 
{ ' 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
a aa i. : EERIE Uneeeeen 
1927 ° 98 } ° 98 ° 
1928 ° 98 } ws 98 wd 
1929 100 100 | 400 8=©)— 400 100 
1930 101 101 | 102 101 99 
1931 102 ¥ 101 ' 102 101 101 
1932 98 100 97 | 100 96 
1933 97 99 96 97 94 
1934 94 99 94 97 92 
; 1935 92 96 92 | 94 91 
| 1935 : Sept. ° ° ° e ° 
; Dec. a ° | ° ° id 
| 1936: March . . ° ° ° 
| June ° * e e e 
Sept. * * * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)' 
l ~ eres 
1927 } ° 99 ° } 99 ° 
1928 e 98 ° j 98 ? 
1929 100 100 100i 100 100 
1930 | 103 103 104 102 101 
1931 | 109 7 109 109 | 109 | 109 
1932 | 114 100 14 | 100) tte 
1933 119 104 117 | 103 115 
1934 117 106 117 | 103 115 
1935 116 103 116 101 114 
1935 : Sept. “2 . . | “ 2 
Dec. sd e e | ° } ° 
1936: March > ° * . ° 
June ° ° . | 7 ° 
Sept. - * - ja * * - 














+ Except fer « series in italics : 


base : 








Women 
(skilled and unskilled) 
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nearest possible year to 1929. 
From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 


Switzerland. Annual figures : averages. 


Daily 


earnings 


6.34 


evrnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 
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CzECHOSLOVALIA Png RAO U.S.S.R. | YUGOSLAVIA 





“dl 
Agr., ind., 
Industries some 
(Prague) transport, industries || transport, 
comm.etc. commerce 
Men and Men and Men and Men and | Men and 
Men and women Men an 
women : women . women women women 
(skilled and (sk. and (skilled and (sk. and (sk. and (sk. and 


(sk. and : - 
unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) unskilied) unskilled) || unskilled) | unskilled) 


| 
unskilled) | 
Earnings | Hourly | Weekly | Insured Weekly Monthly Monthly eieeaas 


er rates rates dail 2 - 
cnift (minim.) | (minim.) aan rates wages earnings jdaily wages) 


Ind., some 
transport, 
comm., etc.) 


Mines, ind., 
transport, 
commerce 


Mines Mines, 





| 





























Money wages 





Ké. | Ké. Ké. 
4.06 194.80 
1928 4.26 204.38 
1929 43.29 4.37 209.98 
1930 4.47 214.75 
1931 4.49 215.65 
1932 44.72 4.49 215.50 
1933 4.47 214.56 
1934 4.37 209.54 
1935 4.34 208.32 


1935: Sept. 4.34 208.34 

Dec. 4.34 208.44 
1936: March 4.34 208.44 
June 4.34 208.44 
Sept. 4.34 208.44 


see ee Pe ee 
se e+ eee eee 
2 2 68 648 6 8 ¢ 











ses ee * 
see 2 * 
>see © 

















Index numbers of money wages (Base: 192 





1927 99 
1928 97 99 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935: Sept. 


Dec. 
1936: March 
June j 
| 7] 
| qi : 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 





(92) 

(99) 
(100) 
(110) 
(114) 
(115) 
(111) 
(112) 
(111) 


1927 93 92 98 
1928 97 97 99 
1929 100 
1930 102 
1931 103 
1932 2 104 
1933 108 
1934 106 
1935 


| 
| 


“ese ee ee @ 


| 
} 


(114) 
(105) 


| 
| 
| 
| (108) 
| 


1935: Sept. 
ec. 
1936: March 


se eee 


| 
June | (90) | (113) 
Sept. 108 — (114) 


























1 Except for series in italics : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 

U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year ; monthly 
figures : averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual and monthly figures: averages. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36. 

The upper part of the table gives the index numbers on their 
original base, often differing from country to country ; the lower part 
of the table gives the same index numbers recalculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. This change 
of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for each date by 
the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying 
the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give rise to some 
slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many of the 
indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, except 
when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest 
to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed 
in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; 
the groups represented in the general index and the articles 
included in each group ; the weights attached to the various articles 
and groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 93. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Country 


Argen-| Aus- | Aus-/ Bel- . | . Den- : 
tina | tralia | tria | gium i China mark | Danzig 








| 
' 


~‘lowns and Buenos Vien- - ‘Tien-| 4,7. ~~ 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Mis- 


cellaneous. 

1 Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Quarterly 
averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Revised series. For 1928, average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. 
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. Composition of the indexes : a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
ellaneous. 
? Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Quarterly averages. 
" Half-yearly averages. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Except 
for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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Composition of the indexes : a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Mis- 
cellaneous. 
+ Period or date within the years 1913- 1914, and differing from country to country. * Average calculated 


for a period of less than one year. * Up to "September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 
* Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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(typescript). 


Association des surintendantes d’usines et de services sociaux. .1ssemblée générale 
du 25 février 1936. Paris. 56 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a report of the proceedings of the General Meeting 
of the French Association of Women Factory Superintendents and Welfare Workers 
(1936), a financial report, general information on the Association and the School 
for Women Factory Superintendents, and three reports presented to the Meeting 
dealing respectively with : (1) unemployment and its effects on the living conditions 
of the workers (Mrs. VIALETTE and Miss WARSCHAWSKY) ; (2) the work of a super- 
intendent in a department store, in two working-class towns dependent on a mining 
company, and in a factory for repairs to rolling-stock (Mr. MéTrayeR); (3) an 
address of a medico-social order (Dr. René SAnp). 


Berthet, André. Le probléme de l’assistance et le réle social des bureaux de bien- 
faisance (L’ Union des hospices, des services publics et des ceuvres privées d’ assistance). 
Preface by Justin Gopart and Dr. DELAHOUsSSE. Lyons, L’Effort, 1935. 230 pp. 
15 frs. 


Mr. Berther’s work is primarily intended as a guide for administrators of public 
and private assistance establishments, and in particular of the French welfare 
offices ; it contains the texts of the main legislative provisions concerning them, 
and an analysis of the proposals for reform submitted to the Chamber, and gives 
some idea of the methods employed in other countries. The study of the present 
situation is accompanied by a historical account of the conditions of the poor and 
of beggars under the ancien régime ; it also gives the results of an enquiry into 
the varied activities of the modern welfare offices, showing their original and 
efficacious methods of assisting the poverty-stricken. The work, however, is not 
merely legal and documentary ; after studying the operations of the welfare offices 
and giving an interesting outline of their history, the author considers their future. 
What, he asks, will it be in view of the development of the tendency to substitute 
insurance for assistance ? How will the welfare offices be adapted, not to new tasks, 
but to the ever-growing needs which it is their traditional function to meet ? 


Brasart, C., and others. La propriété rurale. Conférences organisées par I'Insti- 
tut national agronomique et l’Association amicale de ses anciens éléves. Paris, 1936. 
197 pp. 20 frs. 


Britton, Dr. James A. Pre-Occupational Examinations. The Twenty-third 
Annual Convention of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, Topeka, Kansas, 21-24 September 1936. 13 pp. (typescript). 


This pamphlet draws attention to the importance and the organisation of the 
medical service in the undertaking, and shows that the old idea of “ fitting the 
man to the job’’ must be supplemented by that of “ fitting the job to the man” 


Brower, F. Beatrice. Plans for Stimulating Suggestions from Employees. Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board Studies, No. 21. New York, 1936. 51 pp. $2. 

Most of the material hitherto published on the practice of soliciting suggestions 
from workers is superficial and generally inadequate. The pamphlet published by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, however, gives, in addition to the usual 
vague gencralities, precise statistical data on the experiments made to verify the 
value of this form of collaboration by the staff in the improvement of methods of 
working. ‘The author analyses the different systems adopted and the results 
achieved, and gives the favourable or unfavourable opinions of the companies in 
which these experiments were made. 


Cahen, Roger. Le régime pénitentiaire belge et la loi de défense sociale. These 
pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1936. 262 pp. 
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The author gives a vivid picture of Belgian prisons and penitentiary institu- 
tions, tracing their history and examining their different aspects, with particular 
reference to the Social Protection Act of 1930 relating to abnormal delinquents 
and recidivists. The organisation of prison labour is briefly reviewed in the chapter 
on the prison reforms introduced in Belgium after the war. 


Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori del commercio. L’allivita confederale 
del’anno 1935. Rome, 1936. 185 pp. 


Consumer Distribution Corporation. The Need for Consumer Co-operation and 
a Plan for its Expansion. New York. 20 pp., illustr. 


Deutsche Studentenschaft. Der Arbeitsdienst in der Welt und die Studentische 
Jugend. Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1935. 123 pp. 


Contains a number of monographs and reports describing the different aspects 
of the labour service in Germany and in several other countries. 


Dubreuil, Hyacinthe. Les codes de Roosevelt et les perspectives de la vie sociale. 
Les écrits. Sous la direction de Jean GUEHENNO. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1934. 
231 pp., illustr. 15 frs. 


Mr. Dubreuil, whose first published work Standards aroused keen interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic, gives in this new study of the United States a vivid 
account of the critical condition of the country, under the difficulties arising 
from the economic depression, and of the efforts made to remedy it. He ends with 
some considerations on probable future developments. and more particularly on 
the effects of technical progress on these developments. Despite the title of the book, 
Mr. Dubreuil devotes only three out of eight chapters to the Roosevelt codes, and 
this is well, for with the lapse of time and the changes that have taken place in the 
situation in the United States, it is perhaps the other chapters that retain the most 
interest. The reader will find in them, among other things, interesting and personal 
views on a number of problems that continue to exercise American opinion, such 
as the part played by profit in the genesis of the depression, the establishment 
of a system of “ industrial self-discipline *’, etc. 


Economic League. Denmark in 1935. An Examination of her economic position 
with special relation to Agriculture and Anglo-Danish Trade. 1936 series. No. 1. 
London, 1936. 63 pp., map. 6d. 


Egli, Gustav. Der freiwillige Arbeitsdienst in der Schweiz. Dissertation der 
rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit Ziirich. Zurich, 
Oprecht, 1936. 222 pp. 

Study of the voluntary labour service in Switzerland. The author analyses in 
turn the origin of the institution, the legislative provisions that govern it, the orga- 
nisation of the labour camps, the nature of the work carried out in them, the condi- 
tions of employment, ete. In the last chapter he sets out the arguments for and 
against compulsory labour service for unemployed young persons. 


Ferri, Giuseppe. J! sindacato fascista nel diritto pubblico. Edizioni “ I diritto 
fascista ’’, Serie prima, I. Rome, 1935. 142 pp. 10 lire. 


A detailed study of the legal position of the trade association in Italian public 
law. After a searching analysis of the principal laws relating to trade associations 
(legal regulation of trade associations, Labour Charter, collective agreements), 
the author reaches the conclusion that the trade association must be regarded as 
one of the principal constitutional institutions of the Fascist State. The work 
includes, in an appendix, a list of the legally recognised trade associations, a list 
of the 22 Fascist corporations, and the text of the Act of 5 February 1934 on the 
constitution and functions of the corporations. 


Fields, Harold. Conflicts in Naturalisation Decisions. A Study of Judicial 
Decisions in State and Federal Courts throughout the United States in Cases affecting 
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the Naturalisalion of the Foreign-Born. New York, National Council on Natural- 
isation and Citizenship, 1936. 25 pp. 


Galloway, George B., and others. Industrial Planning under Codes. New York, 
London, Harper, 1935. x11 + 428 pp. $4. 


The aim of this work, in which a number of particularly well qualified experts 
have collaborated, is to show how industrial planning in the United States has been 
affected by the National Recovery Act and the codes of fair competition. The 
authors examine their effects in a representative group of fifteen industries selected 
either for their importance, or because of the special character of the problems 
they present. In addition to the chapters devoted to the special problems of each 
of the different industries, four introductory chapters and one concluding chapter 
deal with the more general aspects of industrial planning. They show, in par- 
ticular, the limited character of private planning and its dependence on both an 
adequate governmental economic policy and collaboration between the industries. 
According to the writer of the concluding chapter, the N.R.A. code system is not 
so much an experiment in industrial planning as an attempt to set up a system 
of fair competition, and it is as such that the amendments and reorganisation 
that he suggests aim at making it more effective. As the authors note in the preface 
the decision of the Supreme Court invalidating the National Recovery Act does 
not diminish the value of the work as an account of the central and permanent 
problems which arise in the relations between Government and industry. 


Garcelon, Donald D. The Rating of Permanent Partial Disabilities. The Twenty- 
third Annual Convention of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, Topeka, Kansas, 21-24 September 1936. 20 pp. (type- 
script). 

Describes methods of rating permanent partial disabilities arising from the 
total loss or loss of use of arms, hands, fingers, legs, feet, and toes, as well as luss 
of sight and hearing. 


General Federation of Jewish Labour in Eretz-Israel (Palestine). Executive 
Committee. Statistical Department. “ Sicumim’’. Statistical Data. 8th Volume. 
Tel-Aviv, 1936. (Typescript.) 

This report, which is published in Hebrew with a table of contents in English, 
contains detailed statistics relating to different aspects of the life of the Jewish 
working class in Palestine in 1935. 


Goldberg, Dr. J. A. Trauma and Tuberculosis. ‘The Twenty-third Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, Topeka, Kansas, 21-24 September 1936. 8 pp. (typescript). 

Describes the organisation and methods of a preliminary study of the relation 
between trauma and tuberculosis carried out in New York in 1934 and covering 
130 cases, 


Gomez de Mercado y de Miguel, Francisco. Politica y derecho social de Espana. 
Vol. I. Prélogo de Gregorio Maraxon. Epilogo de Salvador Mincu1J6Nn. Madrid, 
Reus, 1935. xxiv + 149 pp. 6 pesetas. 


In this historical study the author examines the social aspects of the old Spanish 
legislation concerning the Indians of Spanish America during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. After recalling the universalist and humanitarian ideas 
that at that time inspired Spanish thinkers, in particular Francisco Vitoria, who 
had a valuable influence on the evolution of Spanish law, the author examines in 
detail the legislation concerning the Indians, taking into account also the law of 
the home country. He analyses the regulation of the contract of employment, 
hours of work, the weekly rest, the prohibition of the truck system, labour inspec- 
tion, ete. The work constitutes an important contribution to the history of labour 
legislation. 


Hall, N. F., and Windett, N.M. The Repercussions of the United States Recovery 
Programme upon Great Britain and British Empire Relations. With a Note by 
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O. I. Lawrence. Submitted as a preparatory paper for the Sixth Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Yosemite, California, 15-29 August 1936. 
United Kingdom Papers No. 7. London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1936. 10 + xxvii pp., tables. (Typescript.) 


Hamilton, Dr. Alice. The Development of the Synthetic Textile Fibre Industry 
in the United States and Some Associated Health Hazards. The Twenty-third Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, Topeka, Kansas, 21-24 September 1936. 14 pp. (typescript). 

Describes the risks to the health of the workers presented by different processes 
in the manufacture of artificial silk, with special reference to the viscose process. 


Hokes, E. §. Délnictvo a rozhlas. 10 let prace. Prague, Kuratorium délnického 
rozhlasu, 1936. 179 pp., illustr. 


Pamphlet published on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the creation 
of the “ Czechoslovak Workers’ Radio ’’, and containing a number of articles on 
its activities. “ Over 1,500 speakers’, it is stated, “ have given 5,068 talks at 
the Prague broadcasting station, and over 3,000 speakers have given more than 7,000 
talks at the microphones of all the Czechoslovak broadcasting stations. Ministers, 
members of both legislative bodies, and representatives of the workers’ parties 
have spoken 138 times; university professors, ambassadors, jurists, engineers, 
doctors, writers, poets, and other collaborators have addressed the workers 1,850 
times. ” 


Hiifner, Willi. Die Newordnung der deutschen Verkehrswirtschaft unter dem 
Einfluss der Arbeitsbeschaffungsmassnahmen. Zum Wirtschaftlichen Schicksal 
Europas. Arbeiten des Instituts fiir Sozial- und Staatswissenschaften an der 
Universitit Heidelberg. II. Teil: Arbeiten zur Deutschen Problematik. Heraus- 
gegeben von Carl BrinKMANN. 5. Heft. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1936. 
x + 120 pp. 5.50 marks. 

An account of the measures taken in Germany to improve and co-ordinate 
ways of communication by road, railway, and river, as part of the various work 
creation programmes, and of the social and economic effects of these measures. 


Ihnatowicz, Stanislaw. Ciecie Lasu. Transport i skladowanie drewna zw sta- 
nowiska bezpieczenstwa pracy. L’abatage du bois. Transport et emmagasinage du 
bois au point de vue de la sécurité industrielle. Institut des problémes sociaux. La 
sécurité et Phygiéne du travail, No. 19. Warsaw, 1936. vu + 160 pp., illustr. 


Instituto de economia americana. Consejo de patronato. Resoluciones del Con- 
sejo de patronato en su segunda reunion 27-28 abril de 1936. Barcelona. 14 pp. 


Sintesis de su labor y orientacién en el periodo 1932-1936. Informe 
al Consejo de Patronato en su segunda reunién 27-28 abril de 1936. Barcelona. 


15 pp. 


Jesness, B. Oscar, and others. 4 Program for Land Use in Northern Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1935. xvi + 338 pp. $2. 


Jewish Agency for Palestine. Agence juive pour la Palestine. The Establishment 
in Palestine of the Jewish National Home. Memorandum on the Development of 
the Jewish National Home 1935, submitted by the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for the Information of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, June 1936. L’établissement du foyer national juif 
en Palestine. Mémorandum sur le développement du foyer national juif, 1935, 
présenté par l’Agence juive pour la Palestine au Secrétaire-général de la Société 
des Nations pour la documentation de la Commission permanente des Mandats, 
juin 1936. 49 pp. 


Kerr, Clark, and Taylor, Paul S. The Self-Help Co-operatives in California. 
Reprinted from Essays in Social Economics, University of California Press, May 
1935. Pp. 191-225. 
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Kiselev, J. L., and Malkin, S. E. Sbornik vatnejsikh postanovlenij po trudu. 
(The principal legislative provisions relating to labour.) Sixth Edition. Gosudar- 
stvennoé izdatelstvo ‘“‘ Sovetskoé Zakonodatelstvo ’’, 1936. 368 pp. 5.25 roubles. 


In addition to the speech by Mr. Stalin at the first congress of workers in the 
Stakhanov movement, this book contains the text of the principal laws and regula- 
tions concerning the organisation of labour, the functions of occupational unions, 
hiring, wages, labour protection, and the settlement of industrial disputes in force 
at 1 January 1936. 


Latvijas Kooperativu Kongresu Padome. Latvijas Kooperacijas. Gada Gramata. 
Annuaire de la coopération de la Lettonie. 14™° année. Riga, 1936. 200 pp. 


Lorentz, Dr. Friedrich. Medizin und Wirklichkeit. Versuch einer Positions- 
bestimmung.  Verdffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung. 
XLV. Band, 4. Heft. Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1935. 54 pp. 

The author deals inter alia with the epistemological character of diagnosis, 
the value of diagnosis based on experience, causality in medicine, and the ethical 
postulates of the practice of medicine. 


Loyo, Gilberto. La politica demogrdfica de México. Instituto de Estudios 
sociales, politicos y econémicos del P.N.R. Secretaria de prensa y propaganda. 
Mexico, 1935. xvi + 485 pp. 


The author’s aim is to explain and justify, by means of numerous data and 


on the basis of a close study of the national situation, the demographic policy 
pursued in Mexico under the “ six-year plan’”’. 


Mackintosh, Margaret. Legislation concerning Collective Labour Agreements, 
Reprinted from the Canadian Bar Review, Vol. XIV, Parts 2 and 3, 1936. Pp, 
97-246. 


After tracing the development of collective agreements, and describing the 
general principles that have guided legislatures in dealing with them, the author 
examines the relevant legislation in force in Canada and in several other countries. 
For Canada, she gives special attention to the recent laws promulgated in the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta, and describes how they have been 
applied, and the attitude to them of the employers and of the trade unions. 


Mende, Franz. Wege zur neuen Sozialpolitik. Arbeitstagung des Sozialamtes 
der Deutschen Arbeitsfront vom 16. bis 21. Dezember 1935. Stuttgart, Berlin, W. 
Kohlhammer, 1936. 259 pp., illustr. 4 marks. 


Collection of lectures given on the occasion of a Congress organised by the 
Social Office of the German Labour Front and held from 16 to 31 December 1935. 
These lectures concern German social and economic policy and labour legislation. 
The following may be specially mentioned : “The social policy of National-Socialism”’, 
by Dr. Ley ; “ The organisation of social administration ’’, by Dr. Kroun; “ Eco- 
nomic organisation ’’, by Dr. Poni: “ The undertaking as the source of labour 
law ’’, by Dr. SIEBERT. 


Moede, Dr. Walther. Arbeitstechnik. Die Arbeitskraft : Schutz, Erhaltung, 
Steigerung. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1935. x1 + 267 pp., 145 diagrams, tables. 


By “ working technique ’’ Professor Moede understands “ the practical scientific 
treatment of working processes with a view to giving them the best possible form 
from the standpoints of safety, efficiency, and the welfare of the human factor. *’ 
This definition shows that Moede’s conception fits in with that of “ organisation 
scientifique du travail’, so far as it concerns manual work. Further, since working 
technique must according to Moede be “ scientific ’’, it forms an essential auxiliary 
of true “scientific management’. This places the conception from the point 
of view of the international terminology of rationalisation. But it should also 
be noted that Moede himself, with a pleasing piety, links it up with the ideas of the 
great pioneers Taylor and Fayol, while at the same time he shows clearly that 
their systems of organisation need to be completed. His view that working technique 
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aims at a “best possible form”’ brings him into line with the American ideas 
of “the one best way to work”’ (Gilbreth) and “optimology’’ (Hopf). The order 
of the standpoints mentioned in Moede’s definition is characteristic of its scale 
of values : safety first—the safety of the human factor must be the first aim in 
giving working processes the best possible form ; the next most important point 
is to improve their “ efficiency ’’, which is a necessary condition for realising the 
third aim : the welfare of the human factor. 

The book, which discusses in 24 chapters practically all the aspects of labour 
science in industry in the light of the most recent knowledge acquired, must be 
regarded as a unique source for both theorists and practical business men. The 
latter, in particular, will find most valuable aids in a quantity of standard data, 
statistics, graphs and illustrations, and numerous practical examples, which will 
serve them as a reliable basis for giving the various departments of personnel 
management in their undertakings the “ best possible form’’. The book will tell 

' them how to measure human labour and assess its value ; they will find in it the 
; last word on industrial safety and accident prevention, motion studies and wage 
systems, vocational aptitudes and the problems of industrial fatigue. They will 
read with special interest Moede’s very original “ Theory of working movements ”’, 
| his modern ideas on division and combination of labour, constancy and increasing 
density of output, etc. The reviewer would like, however, to draw special attention 
to the brief but substantial section on the “ moral characterisation of work ”’. 
Moede opens up new paths in these few paragraphs on the inner moral values and 
: drawbacks which attach to the different forms of work and are reflected, positively 
or negatively, in man’s working experience. 


Mounier, Louis. L’orientation professionnelle a la J.O.C. Paris, Centre d’orien- 
tation professionnelle de la jeunesse ouvriére chrétienne, 1936. 19 pp. (typescript). 


Sets out the ideas of the French Young Christian Workers’ Union on vocational 
guidance and describes the work of the Union in this field during recent years. 


National Safety Council. Accident Facts, 1936 Edition. Chicago, 1936. 88 pp., 
diagrams. 


ee 


Industry's Part in Saving 38,000 Lives. Chicago. 8 pp. 





¢ Nihon Senshu Kyokai. (Japanese Shipowners’ Association). Nihon Senshu 
; Kyokai Enkakushi. (History of the Japanese Shipowners’ Association.) Kobe, 
re 1936. 258 pp. 

This history of the Japanese Shipowners’ Association was published to com- 
memorate the fifteenth anniversary of the foundation of that association. It 
gives an account of the development of the shipping industry in Japan, its humble 
origin, and its rapid development under the encouragement of the Government 
after the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars and especially after the world 
war. It is, however, chiefly devoted to the organised activities of the Japanese 
shipowners. The first shipowners’ organisation that came into being in Japan 
was the Japanese Shipping League (Nihon Kaiun Domei Kai), established in 1892, 
which was reorganised in 1901 under the name of the Japanese Shipowners’ League 
(Nihon Senshu Domei Kai). These associations, however, were composed of non- 
subsidised companies. In 1920 a nation-wide organisation was formed as a legal 
person under the name of the Japanese Shipowners’ Association (Nihon Senshu 
Kyokai), including all the subsidised lines. It is significant that, as in the case of 
the Japanese trade unions, the creation of the International Labour Organisation 
was an important factor in uniting the shipowners, since joint action was necessary 
for the purpose of selecting their delegate to, and deciding their attitude towards 
items on the agenda of, the International Labour Conference. After 1920 the 
Shipowners’ Association developed its activities in connection with international 
problems by participating in various international maritime conferences and, above 
all, by collaborating with the International Labour Organisation. In 1926 the 
Joint Maritime Board (Kaiji Kyodo Kai) was established for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the placing of seamen in conformity with the relevant International Labour 
Convention (Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920), which Japan ratified in 1922, 
and also of concluding collective agreements between shipowners and seamen. 
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So far, agreements have been concluded concerning allowances in case of ship- 
wreck and minimum rates of pay both for ratings and for officers. 

This publication is a valuable contribution to the study not only of the history of 
the shipping industry in Japan, but also of the development of social legislation on 
maritime questions in that country. 


Osterreichisches Kuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Jahresbericht 1935. Vienna. 
1935, 43 pp. 


Public Affairs Committee. Our Government—For Spoils or Service ? Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 3. Washington, 1936. 31 pp. 10 cents. 


Reichert, Dr. F. Landschaft, Lohn und Krankheit. Eine Studie iiber die Leistun- 
gen der Krankenversicherung. Berlin, Verlag der Deutschen Arzteschaft, 1936. 
87 pp., tables, diagrams. 

This interesting study is based on the statistics of German sickness insurance, 
which, since 1931, indicate the total number of compensated cases each year. 
The author shows that the regional variations between the relative figures for the 
different States or districts of the Reich remain more or less constant from one 
year to another. A large number of tables and diagrams are given. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften- Raiffeisen. 
Jahrbuch. 6. Jahrgang 1935. Berlin, 1936. 1x + 99 pp. 


Resch, Dr. Josef. LEinfiihrung in die Sozialversicherung. Zweite erginzte 
Auflage. Vienna, Car] Ueberreuter, 1936. 123 pp. 


This work, the first edition of which was analysed in the International Labour 
Review (Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934, page 129), has been completed and brought 
up to date in the present (second) edition ; it thus constitutes at the same time a 
lucid survey of the general problems of social insurance and a systematic exposition 
of the Austrian law on social insurance as it stands since the reform of 30 March 
1935. The author explains with remarkable lucidity the nature of social insurance, 
the special features that distinguish it from private insurance, the historical de- 
velopment of insurance in Austria and in other countries, its scope, resources, and 
benefits, and the organisation of social insurance institutions. He emphasises the 
importance of social insurance for the national economy and the advantages it 
offers as an instrument of social policy. The publication of a second edition only 
two years after the appearance of the first shows that the work has attained its 
object of helping to disseminate a sound knowledge of the problems of social 
insurance. 


Rinderspacher, Friedrich. Die besondere Bedeutung der Arbeitszeitfrage fiir das 
Landarbeiterproblem. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der wirtschafts- 
wissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde der Staats- und Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen 
Fakultiit der Ruprecht-Karls-Universitiit zu Heidelberg. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 
1935. 116 pp. 


Sander, Dr. 0. A. A Practical Discussion of the Silicosis Problem. The Twenty- 
third Annual Convention of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, Topeka, Kansas, 21-24 September 1936. 11 pp. (type- 
script). 

A general review of the problem of silicosis, and of the enquiries carried out in 
the United States in the industries in which workers are exposed to this risk. 
Attention is specially drawn to the importance and the object of medical examina- 
tions of workers before entrance into employment, and of subsequent periodical 
examinations of the workers in trades considered dangerous as presenting the risk 
of silicosis. 


Schiller, Karl. <Arbeitsbeschaffung und Finanzordnung in Deutschland. Zum 
Wirtschaftlichen Schicksal Europas. Arbeiten des Instituts fiir Sozial- und Staats- 
wissenschaften an der Universitit Heidelberg. II. Teil: Arbeiten zur Deutschen 
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Problematik. Herausgegeben von Carl BrinKMANN. 4. Heft. Berlin, Junker und 
Diinnhaupt, 1936. x + 177 pp. 8 marks. 

Study of the different work creation programmes undertaken in Germany 
during recent years, and in particular of the methods of financing them. 


Schulte, Dr. G., and Hiisten, Dr. K. Réntgenatlas der Staublungenerkrankungen 
der Ruhrbergleute. Archiv und Atlas der normalen und pathologischen Anatomie 
in typischen Réntgenbildern. Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Réntgenstrahlen. 
Herausgeber, Prof. Grasney. Ergiinzungsband 50. Leipzig, Georg Thieme, 1936. 
141 pp., illustr. 

Volume of plates designed to familiarise the medical practitioner with typical 
radiographs of silicosis, either simple or complicated by tuberculosis. After a few 
introductory pages recalling the essential data relating to pneumoconiosis and 
silicosis, the work reproduces a number of radiographs arranged as follows : 25 plates 
relating to silicosis at different stages, cither simple or complicated by tuberculosis ; 
59 plates relating to 26 cases showing the development of the disease. An 
appendix contains 5 plates illustrating the differential diagnosis of silicosis and 
tuberculosis. 


Schwob, Georges. L’élat présent de l'assistance au Japon. Conférence faite le 
25 mars 1936 au siége de la Société internationale pour l'étude des questions d’as- 
sistance. Tirage & part de la Revue des c¢tablissements et auvres de bienfaisance, 
Revue philanthropique et Revue d’assistance réunies, n° de mai 1936. Nancy, Paris, 
Strasburg, Berger-Levrault, 1936. 15 pp. 


Scottish Trades Union Congress. Thirty-ninth Annual Report. Including Report 
of Organisation of Women Committee. Glasgow, 1936. 204 pp. 6d. 


Thirty-ninth Scottish Trades Union Congress, St. Andrews, 1936. Report 
of General Council and Report of Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Conference on the 
Organisation of Women. Glasgow. 79 pp. 


Selekman, B. M. Law and Labour Relations. A Study of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of Canada, Publication of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, Vel. XXIII, No. 1. Business Research 
Studies No. 14. Boston, 1936. v + 65 pp. $1. 

The author, who is particularly well prepared by his former studies to deal with 
the subject, analyses the history, structure, and working of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. He explains in particular how this Act has 
been applied, in what measure it has contributed to settle or to prevent industrial 
disputes, the attitude of the parties, and the tendencies revealed through the 
activities of the conciliation boards appointed under the Act. Although written 
primarily for American readers, the study is of general interest not only because 
of the importance of the problems examined, but especially because of its scien- 
tific value. 


Sigalas, A. de. Le statut des entreprises gouvernementales en U.R.S.S. Introduc- 
tion by Edouard LamBert. Institut de droit comparé de l'Université de Paris. 
Série de monographies de droit public, VI. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. x1x +- 236 pp. 

In the first part of this work the author examines the internal structure of 
Soviet Government undertakings, the different categories of undertakings in the 
U.S.S.R., and their mutual relations. The second and third parts contain informa- 
tion on the recruiting and education of the workers, trade associations, rationalisa- 
tion and standardisation, etc., and some statistical data. 


Skulic, Jovan A. La caisse d’épargne postale en Yougoslavie. These pour le 
doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1936. 245 pp. 


This study deals primarily with the legal status of the post office savings bank 
and the administrative organisation of the banking department of the post office 
(postal cheque service) in Yugoslavia. The author examines the economic role of 
these services considered as means to promote business without increasing the circu- 
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lation of money. Finally, he examines the amount of savings bank deposits, and 
the volume of the transactions effected by the postal cheque service. 


Smoulevitch, B. Burzuaznyé teorii narodonaselenija v svete Murksistko-Leninskoj 
kritiki. (Criticism of bourgeois theories of population from the Marxist-Leninist 
standpoint.) Gosudarstvennoe socialno-ekonomiceskoé izdatelstvo. Moscow, 
1936. 408 pp., diagrams. 7.75 roubles. 

This work, which starts with a short account of the Marxist theory of population, 
is primarily devoted to a criticism of the theories developed by ‘“‘ bourgeois”’ 
sociologists : Malthus’s theory, racial theories, theories of the so-called organic 
school (Spencer, Goldscheid), and Sombart’s theories. The second part deals with 
movements of the population in Europe during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the fall in the birth rate and its consequences, and mortality in capitalist 
countries. In the last part, the author exarrines the theories advanced in Germany 
to-day, and the population policy of the National-Socialist Government and its 
application. The study includes a copious bibliography of works on demographic 
questions. 


South African Institute for Medical Research. Annual Report for the Year 1935. 
Johannesburg. 91 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the report of the Department of Industrial 
Hygiene, which, in research on problems of silicosis, works in close collaboration 
with the following Government and Chamber of Mines Committees : Silicosis 
Advisory Committee, Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Committee, and Mine Air 


Committee. 


Strigl, Dr. Richard von. Der Aufbau des ésterreichischen Arbeitsmarktes. Bei- 
lage Nr. 5 zu den Monatsberichten des ésterreichischen Institutes fiir Konjunktur- 
forschung. 10. Jahrgang, Heft 6. Vienna, 1936. 22 pp., diagrams. 

Contains information on the structure of the employment market in Austria 
(statistics of employment and unemployment, seasonal fluctuations, and level of 
wages). 


Tonisson, Dr. Jaan. Genossenschaftswesen in Eesti. Tartu, Akadeemiline Koope- 
rativ, 1936. 23 pp., tables. 

Brief but informative survey of the Estonian co-operative movement (con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies, credit societies, co-operative dairies, co-operative 
insurance organisations, etc.). Statistical tables show the development of the move- 
ment during the last ten years. 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Forty-sizth Annual Report. Year 1935. Johan- 
nesburg, 1936. 186 pp. 


Twigg, H. J. Personnel Problems in Co-operative Service. Labour Advisory 
Series, No. 4. Manchester, Co-operative Union. 30 pp. 4d. 


Urazové pojistovna delnick& pro Cechy v Praze. IV. Vystava ochrany pred 
tirazem. Prague. 37 pp., illustr. (typescript). 
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